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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes findings from two national 
surveys of U.S. civics achievement conducted by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. Part 1 reports on a trend 
assessment of approximately 56,000 students at ages 13 and 17, 
carried out during the 1975^76, 1981-^82, and .987-88 school yrars. 
Chapter 1 summarizes national trends, trends for de,mographic 
subpopulations , trends in students' ability to define democracy, and 
trends in students' ability to identify the value of multiple 
newspaper publishers. Part 2 reports on patterns of achievement of 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelf tn-grace students m 1939. Ch^ipter ^ 
summarizes the levels of civics proficiency across the jrades. 
Chapter 3 compares civics prcficiency across subpopula cioriS defined 
by gender, race/ethnicity , region, and other characteristics. Chapte 
4 explores students' performance in specific content areas such a.^: 
democratic principles and the purpoie of government; political 
p\:o::e'6Sei; and rights, responsifcintiies , and the law. Zna]pter 
describes the amount of mstructior; students reported receive r.g i r 
Civics^ wnile chapter 6 discusses:; the topics studied and the 
instructional approaches used in these classes* Appendices contain 
procedural information and tables of statistical data that supplemen 
the mfcrination m the text. CD 
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What is The Nation's Report Card? 

THK NAnON S Ki:in)l{ l CAHI), \hv National AssrssniPnt ot J tiiu at.orial INogn'ss (NAIJM is thr only 
natioiKilly I'cpi'cscntativc and (ontinuinf^ ass(»ssnirnt of what \nuM i( a s stndcnl.s know and can cio in 
various su. ;(*ct ar(»as. Sin('(» assrssincnts ha\(» been rondortrci [XTiodically in leading, malliomal- 
irs, s('ijMi(:<\ writing history g(M)grapln, and olhw Wrkis By making ohjcM-tivc iiilorniation on studrnt 
prrlornianc** axaiiabh^ to f)orK ytnakci s at \Uv national state and loral levels \.\\:V is an int(^gral f)arl of 
our nation s ('\'al nation of the condition and progress o! edn(\ition ()nl\ inlor niation related to ac-'^^eiTiie 
arliie\enienl is ( olleeted undc'r tins progi atn \ AKP gnararitees the [)ri\ae\ of individual stud(Mits anu 
their" lannlies. 

\AKH is a congi essionally niandaled project ol the National (jMitei tor Kdncation Slati,sti( s, the I'.S. 
I)^»|)artrnent ol Kdiication, I he CotninisMoner oi Kdncation Statistics is lesponsihle, In law, toi' (^arrviiig 
out tlie \AKP proj(»ct throiigli conipelitiw awards to (jualitied (Mgani/ations NAf .P repor ts (hrectiv to t)i(^ 
ClornniissioiuM-. wlio is also responsihit* for [providing continuing re\icws, rneludnig Nalidation studies 
and soli(!ilation ot public comment, on \AI.P s (onduct and iiselulness 

In Congr-ess cieatcd tlie National Assessment C;o\'(M-ning Hoard iNACiHi to formulate* policy 

guidcHiiH's for NAf'd* I he board is i esf)onsihle lor scle( ting the subjec t areas to be assessed, which rnav 
include adding to those sfiecitled In Congr ess id(^ntilying a|)f Jiopi iate acliievement goals for each age 
and grade; developing assessment ()bjeciiv(\s: (ievtdof)ing test sf)ecifications; designing the assessm(*nt 
methodologx ; dex'eloping guidelines and slaruiards tor (lata analysis and for repor ting and (hsseminating 
r(*sults; developing standards and |)r oc^'dur r-s t()r inter state. I'egional, and rwUional conipai'isons: im- 
proving the tor rn and use* of the National Assessitient: and ensui ing that all items s(»U»rted for' use in the 
National AssessnuM^.I are fr er f rom r aeial eullui al: gendiM or regional bias 

The National Assessment Governing Board 
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OVERVIEW 



CrnZKN PARTICIPATION in 
government was essf^ntial in 
forming this nation's demor- 
rary and is no less vital in 
sustaining it. Civic education 
helpt: prepare students to participate in- 
telligently in public affairs by giving them 
the understandings ihey need to make 
sense of civic issues. By studying the 
intricate structure of American govern- 
ment and politics, students can learn how 
to contribute to national, state, and local 
decision making. More broadly civic edu- 
cation helps students appreciate the prin- 
ciples, such as individual liberty justice, 
tolerance, equality, and responsibility 
that are central to American democra<^y 
and are constantly being challenged in 
modt^rn society 

rhis report fi om I he Nalion's Kc^port 
Card summai i/es findings from two 
survf^ys of U.S. civ <*s achievement con- 
ducted by the National Assessment of 
Kducational Progress (NAKP). I he first is 
a trend assessmcuit of American students 



at ages 13 and 17, carried out during the 
1975 76, 1981-82, and 1987-88 school 
years. (These assessments will subse- 
quently be referred to by the last half of 
the school year in which they occurred 

— thus, as the 1976, 1982, and 1988 
assessments.) The second is an assess- 
ment of fourth-, f?ighth-, and twelfth- 
grade students, conducted in 11^88. 

logether the results of these assess- 
ments offer a chanc(! to r eflect on stu- 
dents' civic understanding and on areas 
of gi owth and decline in their proficicntTy 

— an undertaking that is particularly 
timely because the 1988 assessments 
(X)incided with th(^ bi(H^ntennial of the 
m iting of the United States Constitution. 
Combin('d with information from other 
souices, this rc^port provides an oppor- 
tunity to reflect on the extent to whi(?h 
our nation is providing all students with 
thc! kinds of civic learning need(*d to 
understand the signlficanct; of that his- 
toric documtMit and the pi incipl(!s 
eml)ed(ied within it 



Highlights from the NAEP Civics Trend Assessments, 
1976 to 1988: Ages 13 and 17 



The. NAKP rivi(\s ireiid asst'ssniCMils iinolvcid nalioiialiy icpn^scMilalivc: sani|)l('!S of 
approximately 56,000 stiidfMils at ages Kiand 17. In llu-se assessindits, (lut'slions that 
had honn adniinist(H'( d to studenls in 197K and 1982 wen' rc^adininistcM cuJ to compa- 
rable sampU^s of students in 19H8, I hc* ptM fornianet* results for all lhi*(*e years were 
analyzed using statistii^al methods based on item response lh(H)ry UK 11. and then 
li anslaicHi to a e(;nunon seal(* j anging h*on) 0 to 100. 



I he rc'sults of the trend assessments indieate that some grou|)S of students mad<* 
gains in eivics profirientT a( I'oss llu* 12-vear period, but most did not. 

■ The av(M age ( ivies profu itMicy of i;^\(*ai ^olds assesstnl in 1988 was etjuivalent to, if 
not slightly higher than, tlial of theii* < ()unter|)arts assc^sscnl in ll)7r> and 1982. 

■ Sevent('en-yeai"-()lds pa? tieipating in tlu^ most i cmmmU assessmer;t t(*nded to })eriorm 
signifieanlly letss well than their eount(*r|)arts in tlie (earlier asst^ssmcsnts. 

■ Vhv performance ga|) hcUween W'hiti* students and tlieir IJlaek and Hispanic^ 
counterparts wi s narrowed across time at both age levels. At age 13. this was a ?*(»sult 
of signillcant i/uins in civics af^hievenuMit made by Hla(^k and Hispanii^ students: at age 
17, it was due to a decline* in th(^ achi(*v(MiieiU of W hite students 

■ At age i:^. the ptM'Ibrmanctr of slud(*nts att(»nding schools in advantaged ui ban 
(rommunities ap|)ear(Hl to d(»cline someu hat across linu*. although the chaiige was 
not statisticaliv significant At age 17, the p(M'lormanc(* ol students attending s( hools 
in rm h of the typ(»s ol communities studied a.lvantagcul urban, disad\antag(ul 
urban, and otlic^r - — de( lined significanllv. 

■ I Ih* P<m1oi nian(*<' ol l:^\(^•lr-ol(l males remained I'clatixely constant across time, 
whili* the pertormance of fcMuales at this age l(»\ el improved signilK antly iVom 1982 to 
1988. lUv. average civics protu ientA ol male and t(M!ial(^ 17-\car -olds derlined signill- 
( antly trom 197f; to 1988 

■ I hiileen ycar-olds in all tour regions per lormcd as v\(*ll in 1988 Iheir coinilei- 
parts had in the (»aiMiei assessments At age 17. there were slight (l(»( lin«*s in achievr*- 
me?U ac ross time for slu(h*nts in the \(u iheast afid ( jMitral i egions and signihcaiu 
declin(*s tor studtMits in \\\r West 

m In both {\)r 197(1 and 1988 assessments, a man^ ity ol the 17-year -old sUidents (81 to 
88 f)erc(»rUl wi*ole i)r i(^f de'linitions ol d(»rnocr:i( \ that W(MC cor^sider'ed acceptable 
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Highiigitts from the 1988 NAEP Civics Assessment: Grades 4, 8, and 12 



The 1988 NAEP civics assessment at grades 4, 8, and 12 involved approximately 
11,000 students from 1,000 public and private schools across the countrv The results 
provide detailed information on students' knowledge and understandings in this 
subject area and permit comparisons of performance across the grades and across 
subpopulations defined by demographic, school, and home characteristics. Rach 
participating student answered a series of questions designed to measure his or her 
knowledge and understanding of various aspects of United States government and 
politics. Background questions were also asked in order to gather information on 
students* individual, home, and school characteristics that could be linked with 
information on their civics proficiency. 

The results from the 1988 NAEP civic:s asstissment were analyzed using itcMii 
response theory (IRT) methods, permitting (U^mparisons of performance! across the 
grades and subpopulations on a common proficiency scale, ranging from 0 to 500. 
Four lev€»ls of proficiency on the scale werc! defined: 

■ Level liOO: Recognizes the E.xistence of Civic l.ifc 

■ Level 2,'>0: Understands the Nature of Political Institutions and \hv. Rela- 
tionship Betwe<Mi Citizen and Ciovernment 

■ Level :tO(): Understands Spec ific GovtM nmenl Structures and Functions 

■ Lev<M a.lO: I ^nd(M stands a Variety of Political Institutions and Pro( esses 

I he* knowledge, skills, and under standings reprrsent(*d at (*a( h level were articu- 
laKid by a pant^l of consultants, baseri ow the types of items answered corrtuily by lh(! 
students |)erf()rming at nu h lev(^l. (More detailed information on llu* (ivies profit 
citMicy scale ( an be found in the Fkx edural Appendix ! 



Performance Results 

■ Almost threi'~(jut'n ters of tin* lourth-gi ad(* studcMUs 171 |)( r (^enil (ItMuonslratcul a 
l)asic awareiH^ss of political vocabulary institutions, and pr()i:(*ssi*s 

■ By gradi^H, Gl ptM'ccMil of tli(! students liad l eachiul a h^vel of ( ivies profic i(M>cv thai 
was (^harat^iM i/ed by a knovvhnlgt^ of llie nalurt* ol p()lili( al institutions and the 
relationship IxMwcmmi (:ili/(»n and g()V(»rnni(MU 

■ Half \hv lw(»lfth-grad(^ sludenls displayed a (i(»lail(*d knovvhtdgt! ul major govern- 
rncjnt structures and their funetions. while just H pc»r((Mit demonstrated a movr 
i\i)\v]n\)iH\ und(M standing of a wid(» r ang(* of political institutions and processes 




■ Kighth' and Ivvolfth-gi ad(^ nial(*s vv«m (* nioic lik(*l\ than lh(Mr IcJinalc: jMM^rs lo K^acli 
the highest Un els of ( ivit\s profK^ieiicy (l(*rint*(l by \AKP 

5i At grade 4, there wen* large difftM tMices in the pc i (UMitag(*s of White sludcMits and 
either Blac k or llispanie students who attained (*arh lev<*l of ( r irs profirienty More 
than thr.Hvquarters of the White fourth graders n^ac^lied the lowest \rvv\ of pr ofi* 
cienc? defined by NAEP, coiiipanHl with approximately half thi^ Black and approxi- 
niatelv half the Hispanic students. By the tvvt*lftb grad**, th(* per(!f»ntag(^s of Bla(*k and 
Hispanic students who reached the uppermost Icnelsof proficit^ncy wtM-e: far smaller 
than the* pt'rcentage of White* students who did. 

■ Students att(*nding schools in adyantaged urban communities were far mor<^ likc^ly 
♦bar. liiose m disadyantagcid urban (U)mmunities to ac^hitne each U»yel of <!iyics 
proficiency dt^fincul, 

■ There were* only slight difference's in achievement across th(^ regions, and th(* small 
gaps that wrvr e\i(ient did not consistc^ntly fayor on(* rc^gion o\'(*r the othtu s 

■ At grades 4. 8, and 12, stuchnils ( i\i(^s proficitMUA was positi\'(*ly rt^lated to th(^ 
amount ol instruction tht \ i cportc»d th(\\' had recei\(ul in social studi(*s. c^yics, or U S, 
goyerrnnent, 

■ Most students in iIk* u[)per graders — per<'(*nl of lh(* (*ighlh grad«Ms antl 94 
per(M*nl of th(* tw(*lfih gradc^i s — c orrc^ctK identified Konald B(*agan as prc^sident at 
the time of th(* ass(!ssm(Mit. How(*v(m\ ihey appear(*d to find it difficult lo d< s(^rib<r th(^ 
pr(!si(l(*nt*s i'(*sponsibilities in writing. Only 7 p(»rcent of the eiglith graders and 19 
per<'(Mit ot lh<* Iwellth gradei s wrote* wi*ll-(le\clopt»d responses to a <|U(»stior) on this 
topic 

Instructional Findings 

■ Kight\-nine pert fnt of tf)e eiglilli gi.ideis i('p{)rl(*d tlie\ had ^.tudied Am(*ri(an 
go\(*rnnH ill or ci\ ics siiu (* grade T). and 9J per( cut ol the twellili graders r<*porl<*d 
they had taken a ( our.se \\\ tlus Mil)ie( ! area in high s( hool 

■ Kourlh. eighth, and twclflfi graders i c*porled studx ing a varietx of ci\ ics topics. In 
the tf)urlh grade tt»pies such as llie f ommuniu presideols laws and cili/ens l ighls 
and responsibilities w<m e m(»sl < onunonK (*mphasi/ed Most students in ifie upper 
glades I'cporied studying the Constitution, whilt* inan\ also reporlc^d stu(l\'ing ll)e 
(Congress, the \ya\ iti vyfn( li laws are made tj^* pr(*sident and < abinel, and political 
parlies 
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■ Across the grades, students who had studied the civics :opics covered in the 
assessment to at least some extent demonstrated higher proficiency, on average, than 
their peers who reported net studying these topics. 

■ At all three grades, a vast majority of the students reported that reading from a 
textbook was an instructional method commonly used by their social studies teachers. 



It is clear that students' civic under- 
standings increase as they move through 
the grades, so that by the time they ap- 
proach high-school graduation, many 
are familiar with some of the basic insti- 
tutions, facts, and principles that are the 
core of American political culture. How- 
ever, the gaps in students' civic knowl- 
edge and the disparities in achievement 
among subpopulations raise serious 
concerns, 

A Kote on Interpretations 

The Nation s Report Card presents 
information on the performance of 
groups of students, not individuals The 
measures of achievement included in this 
report are students' average civics 
achievement on the NAEP proficiency 
scale, the percentages of students attain- 
ing successive lex els of achievement on 
that scale, and the percentages of stu- 
dents who responded correctly to par- 
ticular items or sets of items. 

Because the achievement data 
reported here are based on samples, they 
a e necessarily estimates. Likc^ all esti 
mates based on surveys, they are subject 



to sampling error as well as measure- 
ment error NAEP uses a complex proce- 
dure to compute standard errors that 
estimate the sampling error and other 
random error associa;ed with the 
observed as^^essment results. The stan- 
dard errors were used to construct the 
95 percent confidence intervals pre- 
sented in the figures. This report adheres 
to a standard convention whereby trend 
differences are identified as significant 
(noted with an asterisk) only when they 
are at least twice as large as the sum of 
the standard errors of the values being 
compared. Such differences are 
described in this report as "significant" 
in the statistical sense. 

It is important, however, to distinguish 
statistical significance from educational 
significance. Some statistically significant 
differences may not merit educational 
concern, while other patterns of results 
that are not statistically significant may 
be of great educational importance. 
Readers must therefore use their own 
knowlfidge and c^xperience to decide for 
theunselves how important particular 
changes or differences are in the real 
world, because statistical conventions 
can aid l> it not replace, good judgment. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



Trends in 

Civics 
Proficiency 



N 1988, NAEP conducted the first 
civics assessment ii designed spe- 
cifically to evaluate students' knowl- 
edge and understanding of United 
States government and politics. In 
previous years, though, it had assessed 
students' proficiency in the overlapping 
area of citizenship/social studies. Some 
of the trend items administered at ages 
13 and 17 in 1976 and 1982 were judged 
to be appropriate measures of civic 
understanding; and these were readmin- 
istered in 1988 to samples of 13- and 17- 
year-old students following procedures 
identical to those used in the earlier 
assessments. This allowed NAEP to ex- 
amine changes across time in ihc civic 
knowledge and understandings of 13- 
and 17-year-olds, in addition to measur- 
ing the proficiency of fourth eighth, and 
twelfth graders using new assessment 
materials. 



The items included in the civics trend 
assessments covered a variety of topics, 
including the structures and functions 
of particular institutions, the responsi- 
bilities of different levels of government, 
and the rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zens. Most of the questions were in mul- 
tiple-choice format, but a few open- 
ended questions were also included, 
These asked students to provide brief 
written responses to questions on 
selected issues and topics. 



The results from the assessments were 
analyzed using iiem response theory 
(IRT) technology, allowing the perform- 
ance data to be reported on a single 
proficiency scale, ranging from 0 to 100 * 
In this chapter, the trend proficiency 



'The range k »' ihv lr*^nd m aIv (0 to 100» is diir^ hm)I Ii oih lh«' ruDt^r for tho r niHS-sn tnmal m dh* 10 t(i 5001. ihsi ussrd in Pari II, w» as to 
avoid (*onfu»i</n tHMv*. . two srtsiif \H*vUn luanri' i ♦•suits 
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scale is used as the basis for examining 
changes across time in the proficiency of 
13- and 17-year-old students, hi addition 
to the national results, performance 
trends are compared for students be- 
longing to different subpopulations of 
interest — for example, populations de- 
fined by students' demographic, home, 
and school-related characteristics. 



National Trends 

Seventeen-year-olds participating in 
the 1988 assessment performed signifi- 
cantly less well than their counterparts 
assess€Hl in either 1976 or 1982, while 13- 
year-olds assessed in 1988 tended to 
perform as well as — if not better than 
— their predecessors (FIGIJKK I t). 



FIGURE \A 



Trends in Average Civics 
Proficiency at Ages 1 3 and 1 7 
1976 to 1988 
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Trends for Demographic Subpopulations 

A comparison of trends in civics profi- 
ciency for particular subgroups of the 
population helps to identify the groups 
that contributed most to the changes 
observed at the national level. (More 
detailed information on these subpopu- 
lations is provided in the Procedural 
Appendix.) 

Race/Ethnicity 

TABLE 1.1 compares trends in average 
civics proficiency for 13- and 17*year- 
olds belonging to three racial/ethnic 
subpopulations studied by NAEP: White, 
Black, and Hispanic students. 

From 1976 to 1988, the average civics 
proficiency of White 13 year-olds 



remained constant while the proficiency 
of Black and Hispanic students at this 
age improved significantly, A very differ- 
ent f}attern is evident at age 17, where 
the only statistically significant change 
for any of the racial/ethnic subpopula- 
tions examined was a decline in the 
average civics achievement of White stu- 
dents. The performance of Black IT-year- 
olds remained constant across the 12- 
year period, while the performance of 
Hispanic students at this age level 
improved slightly. 

White students tended to perform 
better than Black or Hispanic students at 
both ages and in all three assessment 
years; however, the progr^ess made by 
Black and Hispanic 13-year-olds served 
to lessen the gap at that age level, and the 



Trends in Average Civics 
TABLE 1.1 Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity, 
: 1976 to 1988 



AVERAGE CIVICS PROFICIENCY 



THE NATtON'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m: 



AGE 13 



1976 



1982 



1988 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 

AGE 17 



50.7 (0.2) 
42.1 (0.3)* 
41.1 (0.6)* 



50.7 (0.3) 
42.0 (0.4)' 
43.9 (O.S) 



51.2 (0.5) 
45.7 (0.6) 
45.5 (1.8) 



White 



Hispanic 



63.4 (0.3)' 

51.5 (0.8) 



63.6 (0.4)' 
5 1 .G 



52,3 (1.2) 



61.4 (0.6) 



DO. I ( 



53.8(1,7) 



* Shows sttit'StiCcJ'iv ^jtqniftc'Jnt difference from 1988 :3t tho .05 level otandarrt err(..ir-. dre presented in pdrentriese'-j 
It cjn tH.' Sdid witr: 95 percerit certiii'itv that !he averaqe p^OTiciC'rity of the popjicition of if^erest is within i k 
st^jriddrd errors of tne cstinru'ned vdljf 
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decline in achievement of White students 
served to reduce the gap betu'een White 
and minority students at age 17. Still, the 
performance gap between White and 
Black students — and betu'ecn White 
and Hispanic students — remained 
larger at age 17 than at age 13. 

Size and lype of Community 

TABLE 1.2 compares trends in aver- 
age civics proficiency for 13- and 17-year- 
olds attending schools in different types 
of communities. 

Although the change was not statisti- 
cally significant, the performance of 13- 



year-old students attending schools in 
advantaged urban communities ap- 
peared to decline somewhat across time. 
The performance of the other commu- 
nity groups at this age level remained 
relatively constant. At age 17, a different 
pattern was evident. Students attending 
schools in advantaged urban communi- 
ties initially showed performance gains, 
but these were followed by declines 
between 1982 and 1988, so that their 
average performance declined signifi- 
cantly from first assessment to the last. 
The performance of students attending 
schools in disadvantaged urban commu- 
nities and other types of communities 
also declined significantly across time. 



j Trends in Average Civics 
TABLE 1 2 I Proficiency by Size and Type 
! of Community. 1 976 to 1 988 



AVERAGE CIVICS PROFICIENCY 



THE (UmON S 
REPORT} 
CARD 




AGE 13 



1976 



1982 



1986 



Advantaged Urban 
Disadvantaged Urban 
Other 

AGE 17 



55.0 (0,5) 
44.0 (0.9) 
48,6 (0.2) 



54,9 (0,6) 
43,9 (1.1) 
49,1 (0,3) 



52,6 (1.5) 
43,8 (0.9) 
50.0 (0 6) 



Advantaged Urban 
Disadvantaged Urban 
Other 



66,1 (0,8)* 
56,3 (1.1)* 
61,7 (0,2)* 



69,4 (0,7)* 
52,7 (0.8) 
61.6 (0 5)* 



62.3 (0.9) 
50,0 (2.2) 
59.2 (0,6) 



It c^m De sdid with 95 percent cerratPty that the average proficiency of the population of interest is within * 2 
standard errors of the estimated v^^'ue 
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Gender 

Trends in the civics proficiency of 
males and females at each age level are 
presented in TABLE 1.3. 

The performancn of 13-year -old males 
assessed in 1988 was equivalent to that of 
their counterparts assessed in 1976, while 
the performance of 13-year-old females 
improved significantly from 1982 to 1988. 
At age 17, both males and females par- 
ticipating in the most recent assessment 
performed less well than their counter- 
parts assessed 12 years earlier 



Region 

TABLE L4 compares trends in average 
civics achievem mt across the four 



regions of the country defined by The 
Nation's Report Card: the Northeast, 
Central Southeast, and West.^ 

On average, the proficiency of 13-year- 
old students in each of the four regions 
remained relatively stable over the 12- 
year period, although students in the 
Northeast, Southeast, and West showed 
some evidence of improvement. The 
performance of 17-year-olds ft^om the 
Northeast and Central regions dropped 
s'^ghtly, but the only significant change 
for any region at that age level was a 
decrease in average civics proficiency in 
the West from 1976 to 1988. Across the 
years, there were differences in average 
proficiency between the highest anu 
lowest performing regions at both age 
levels, but these differences were not 
large. 



TABLE 1 .3 



Trends in Average Civics 
Proficiency by Gender 
1976 to 1988 



the nation's 
report! 

CARD 




AVERAGE CIVICS PROFICIENCY 



AGE 13 

Male 
Female 



1976 



49.7 (0.2) 
48.5 (0.3) 



1982 



50.1 (0.4) 

48.2 (0.4)^ 



1988 



50.5 (0.6) 
49.5 (0.4) 



AGE 17 

Male 63.5 (0.3)* 63.1 (0.6) 61.2 (0 7) 

Female 60.0 (0.3)" 59.6 (0.5) 58.2 (0.6) 



statist icdily significant difference from 19flfl at the 05 level St;jrirtdfd errors dte presented iri parentheses. 
B said with 95 f)erct?r-t certainty tr:.at the average proficjency of trie fX)pu!;^tion of interest r, witrun _+ 2 

\ orrnr*^ nf thp pctiri;»tf>/1 v/jIup 



• Sfiows 
!t can be 

standard errors of the estirriated value 



'Thr stah'h included in fdrh reginn ar r nlfutifli'd in ihr I'rtM i-durai ApjM*n(ii\ 
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TABLE 1 .4 



AGE 13 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 



AGE 17 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 



Trends in Average Civics 
Proficiency by Region. 
1 976 to 1 988 



AVERAGE CIVICS PROFICIENCY 



1976 



50. 1 (0.4) 
47.3 (0.6) 
50.9 (0.4) 
47.7 (0.5) 



62.9 (0.5) 
59.3 (0.4) 
62.3 (0.4) 
6t.7 (0.6)* 



1982 



51.2 (0.7) 

47.2 (0.6) 

49.3 (0.8) 
48.6 (0.6) 



62.3 (0.9) 
59.8 (1.0) 
62.8 (0.7) 
60.1 (1.0) 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m 



1988 



51.2 (0.6) 
49.7 (1.4) 

50.3 (0.8) 
48.9 (0.9) 



60.8 (1.2) 
59.7 (0.7) 
60.1 (1.4) 
58.1 (1.1) 



* Shows statistically significant di'^erence from 1 988 at the 05 level Standard errors are presented in parentheses 
It can be said with 95 percent ct tiinty that tfie average proficiency of the populatiofi of interest is within 1 2 
standard trrors of the estimated \aiue 



In both 1976 and 1988, a vast majority of the 17-year-olds gave acceptable 
definitions of democracy. Most defined democracy primarily in terms of 
popular sovereignty, majority rule, or equality. 
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Trends in Students' 
Ability to Define Democracy 



As previously noted, the civics trend 
assessments included two open-ended 
items that asked students to provide brief 
uritlen discussions on civic issues. In 
the first of the open-ended items, given 
only at age 17, students were asked to 
briefly define the term "democracTy' as it 
applied to the United States government. 



Their responses w?re evaluated using 
guidelines that defined criteria for 
acceptable and unacceptable responses, 
A ccndensed definition of the scoring 
gLiidelines an:l the percentages of papers 
rated in each category are presented in 
TABLE 1.5. 



TABLE 1,5 



Trends in 17-Year-OIcls' 
Performance on the "Democracy' 
Task. 1 976 to 1 988 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT! 
CARD 




PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 



DEFIN mON 

Acceptable Responses 

Refers to sovereignty of the people, majority rule, 
voting, government by representation, equality 

Refers to specific Constitutional rights. 
Declaration of Independence. Bill of Ri^jhts 

Other acceptable responses 

Total 

Unacceptable Responses 



1976 

78.7 (2.0) 

53 (0.7) 
0,3 (0.3) 
84.3 (1.9) 
157 (1.1)* 



1988 



80.7 (1.9) 

6.4 (0.8) 
1.3 (0.4) 
88.4 (1.8) 
1 1.6 (1.0) 



" Sr/jws statistical'y siv^r.ificant rJiffereDce from 198ft , it tr^? OS ieve= Stdnddrd error dre Ofescntt-d in p/irtTUfify^-v 
n car) t)e said with 9S percent c.en*jir,»v tf .it tfu* iue^AQv prcfif (t'-Ty of trit- popuidiion of \fM'ti^'A t:. withfn a. ? 
sldridard errors of the estirnatevi valuf 
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In bi>-:i 1976 and 1988, a vast majority of the 17-year-olds (84 to 88 percent) gave 
acceptable definitions of democracy. Most (79 percent in 1976 and 81 percent in 1988) 
defined democracy primarily in terms of popular sovereignty, majority rule, or 
equality. The following are examples of this type of response/ 

Democracy is a government in which the people of the country (the public) vote 
and elect people who will govern the country, make and enforce laws arid ivor/c 
for the people. It is a nation by the people and for the people. No leaders are 
permanent but change as the people change for they are the people. In a demo- 
cracy, no one has complete power and the people are free to do as they please 
within the requirements of laws. There is a system of balances and checks. 

Democracy is that the people have the power, ihey have fret^doms that are 
protected by the Corhstitution. Democracy is that the people vote and it is very 
liberal. A Democracy includes any type of race or groups into it's country. It is 
not bais against anyone. 

A democracy is when the citi7.ens of a country have a say in what officials arc 
elected to office. Also citizens can participates in government. Democracy is also 
when people have the rights of freedom of religion, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press. In a democracy the government is not a dictatorship, it is 
run by the people and for the people. 

A democracy is a form of government when the people have a right to vote and 
make decisions. When the government dot\sn 't have all the power. 



A far snialler percentage of the students (approximately 5 to 6 percent in each year) 
associated democracy with the specific content of documents such as the Constitution, 
Declaration of Independence, or Bill of Rights. The following are examples of such 
responses. 

A democracy is whri} the people have the right to vote, free speeelu imd free 
choices. 



*The samplp r<?sjM>nM's in< ludrd in this r haptcr w*m*' iransr nkwd dim iK hntn sitidnits paprr-s triors havr ntii hi'rn f orrt'cird 
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A (hmuH nu v is svstrm of i^owrmjumt hnsrd upan imin idunl frrritoftis nnd 
frer-rntrrprisr. hm^iofns likr i^niiinntrt* to trial tn jim, irrrdinu of spt^t^rh, 
frrrdott] ofrrhgion, r/r. 

/\ (irnu)rnuy is a roufitty whcrr i hun h mut stutt* ;/rr M7>rr;*/rd u/jcrr proplr 
haw crrtiiin individual riiihts nnd whrrr n num or wonuin is rlrrtcd In thr 
people for otJic(\ 

Other types of acceptable responses were extremely rare In both yt^ars. most of the 
unacceptable responses were rated as such because they were overly vague or 
nonsensical The following are representative of such responses. 

A deniocnicy is a political systrto which is involved with the i^overnrnent and 
has controlled much of the thin}j,s we do now. 

Denwcnicy is what we have to keep people stniiu,ht on certain things, 

A democra(y is a title ii^iven to such procedures for their beliefs in i^incnutient. 

In 1976, approximately 16 perctnit of the* students wrote responses to th(^ ciemoc- 
racy task that w(*re judged unacc(;ptablf!. In 1988, this ligurt; drf)ppcHl significantly, lo 
roughly 12 perccuit. 



Trends in Students* Ability to 

Identify the Value of 

Multiple Newspaper Publishers 

In the 1976 and 1988 assessments, 13 
and 17-year-old students were asked to 
explain in writing why it might be good 
to have the newspapers in a city written 
and published by different companies 
Students were expected to refer to suc^h 
advantages as having multiple points of 
view on different issues or having 
broader coverage of the n(;ws. TABLE 1.6 
presents a condensed version of the scor- 
ing criteria used to evaluate students' 
responses and the pei*centag(^s of the 
students who produced each [ype of 
responses. 



At age 13, there was a signifi- 
cant decrline fiom 1976 to 1988 in the 
ptMcentage of students who generated 
acc(5ptable responses to the nc;wspaper 
task. Then? was essentially no change at 
age 17 In 1976, 86 percent of the 13-year- 
olds and 88 percrent of the 17-year-olds 
wrote responses that were judged 
ac ceptable; in 1988, thest; percentages 
w(M*e 79 and 86 f)t?rcent, r(»sp(?rtively. 

In both age groups, the most common 
r^esf)onse to the newspapt^r qu(?stion was 
tliat having more than ont; nt^wspaper in 
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Trends in 13- and 17-Year-Olds* 
TABLE i .6 Performance on the "Newspaper* 
Task. 1 976 and 1 988 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 
CARD 



DEFINITIO N 

Acceptable Responses 

Refers to different viewpoints 
on the same news story 

Refers to wider range of 
news coverage 

Other acceptable responses 

Total 

Unacceptable Responses 



PRRCENTACE OF RESPONSES 



AGE 13 



AGE 17 



1976 



1988 



1976 



1988 



32.7(2.0)* 40.8 {1,5) 58.6(1.7)* 63.1(1.6) 

26.6(1.1)* 14.3(0.9) 16.5(1.0)* 10.0(0.9) 

26.3(1.4) 23.4(1.0) 13.0(0.8) 13.2(1.0) 

85.6(1,5)* 78,5(1.1) 88,1(1.0) 86.3(1.3) 

14.4(1.1)* 21.5(1.1) 11.9(0.8) 13.7(1.0) 



* Shows statistically significant difference 'rom 1988 at tne OS level Standard erior*j arc prer-ented in pjrer!tho*..e5i 
It CAt) ^ s^id with 95 percent cert*itnty that tr* average proficiency of the population of interest is A'ltmn .t ?. 
standard errors of tne ej>tirnated value 



a city would hf^Ip (nirruirage the expi fis- 
sion of different viovvpoints. Ihr p(M cent- 
ages of 13-yeai-old students providing 
responses of this nature increased across 
the 12-year ptM iod (from 33 to 41 p(M - 
eent), and the percentages of 17-y(?ar- 



olds who did so also rose* (from 59 per- 
cent to 63 percent I. The following are 
examples of i espouses that discussc'd the 
value of having newspapers that 
(^xpn^sscul diff(»r<*nl viewpoitits. 



// would hr iJ^nnd lht\(' tlit' nf'iWj f^ij fcf^ fn if ( il\ ^nil}l!sftr(i /»; tiun r flhtn (uir 
i(ff)il'fiff\ ^( f ni( n (' (h;uf mw \ lew rn,i\ /;/■/* ; 'rr .sni i ,n .i -niifrcj M'..:r /.u 

lU'f .nisr fhrfi i^r/ all nt ihr sh*' \ /7-.;' uuy ( jn !\r:ij- j hfujf h fff 

(litjcrcrn s7o;/r.\ lh.it m^nhf llir ollia '^aprf iuis\( il. i.\L\r ! U 

the (OfUjf.nurs anight funr iliflfH'nt w.-vi,. (ui .t tojm . \\r flt(' 

l)rnf)ir shouhln I />r suhici ted in just onr \/ru I u^r 17} 
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Each paper will present diffhrcnt fiu ts and cUffrrrnt opiriions. I hry will swnv 
th^ir stories in different directions, tiy luninii, morv than one, vou w ill see the 
story from different views, and this will help vou to arrive at a conclusion. 
6Vge 17) 



The npxt most common response was that having more than one newspaper 
would permit wider covera^^e of the news. These responses were less common in 
1988 than in 1976, however At age 13, the percentage of student responses that 
discussed the value of having wider news coverage dropped from 27 pr-rcent in 1976 
to 14 percent 12 years later. At age 17, the percentage of these responses fell from 17 
to 10 percent over the same period. The following are representative of responses 
that discussed the value of wider news coverage. 

To get more new s from different places, and different views, (Ai^e 13} 

Because people want to /cnov\ what is happening all around in the worUi And it 
is more to read about, (Age 13) 

Because some newspapers may he able to get different information. If one 
newspaper refuses to publish something the people need to now, the other 
might publish it. Also some cotnpanies may publish things in their local part of 
the city so local people will know what s going on. (Age 17) 

I ogive a variety and so they can get all of the !}ews. Not Just what will fit into one 
paper (Age 17) 

In both years, about one-quarter of the 13-year-old stud^nis and approximately 13 
percent of the 17*year-olds gave other acrceptable reasons why it would be good to 
have more than one newspaper — for example, noting that it would help stimulate 
competition or protect the public in the event that one new^papf^r went out of 
business. The following are examples of these papers, 

So tf - the people could have there choice of which paprr they want to Intv auri 
to see w hich one is better. (Age 13) 

Because if one companv happens to go out offmisness tfiere s alwavs another 
one. (Age 13) 
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// is ^ood to haw mn\sfhif}crs by moro than one comfmm, hocnusr it is 
competition, Ihcre is more than just one point o1 view. Help ti) keep the price 
down. The story is told twice undyou can l eceive more fhcts :md different ide:is 
about the situation. (Af^e 17) 



Finally, some of the students in each ago group generated responses to the newspa- 
per task that were rated unacceptable. In many of these unacceptable papers, the 
reasons given for having more than one newspaper published wei e nonsensical or 
irrelevant. Examples of such papers are provided below. 

Maybe one company t{ike some parts of it, and the others take the rest, (A^e 13) 

It mii^ht be ^ood to have the newspapers in a city written and published by more 
than one company because there would be more copies so more people can 
read it. (Age 13) 

Because it might f)e Htnlrn and they can look on it to see where it came from 
(Ai^e 17) 



Summary 

Although Ihe trends in civics achievement for 13- and 17-year-olds reveal only 
subtle changes, a few patterns stand out. 7 hirteen-year-old students assessed in 1988 
performed as well as or better than their counterparts assessed in either 1976 or 
1982; on average, while 17-ye;ar-olds participating in the most recent assessment 
tended to perform significantly less well than their counterparts in the earlier 
assessments. 

The average civics proficiency of Black and Hispanic 13-year-olds improved signifi- 
cantly across time, while the achievement of White students remained constant. 
Among 17-vear-olds, minority students' average civics achievement remained rela- 
■ ivt:ly stable over the 12 yt^ars, while White students' achievement declined signifi- 
cantly. 

'there were n(> significant performance changes across time among 13-ycar-old 
students attending schools in different ty|3es of communities, although students in 
advantaged urban schools appeared to perform somewhat less well in 1988 than 
their counterparts had in 1976. At age 17, there were significant declines in perform- 
ance for students attending schools in each of the types of communities studied. 
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The performance of 13-year-old males remained relatively constant across time, 
while that of females rose significantly from 1982 to 1988. Thirteen-year-old students 
in the Northeast, Southeast, and West seemed to make slight gains across the years. At 
age 17, the average proficiency of males and females declined significantly ft-om 1976 
to 1988, as did the proficiency of students in the West. Those in the Northeast and 
Central regions showed some signs of declining performance across time, but these 
changes were not significant. 

Most students were able to generate acceptable responses to the open-response 
questions included in the civics trend assessments. Seventeen-year-olds participat- 
ing in the 1976 and 1988 assessments were asked to define democracy, and in each 
year, more than three-quarters of the students (84 to 88 percent) provided acceptable 
definitions. Most of these referred to popular sovereignty or individual liberties. 
Students at ages 13 and 17 also were asked to state why it would be good lo have more 
than one nev^paper in a city, and again most were able to provide an acceptable 
reason. In 1988, 79 percent of the 13-year-olds and 86 percent of the 17-year-olds 
identified at least one valid reason why having more than one newspaper would be 
advantageous. At age 13, this represented a significant decline in performance 
from 1976, 
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PART TWO 



Rattemsof 
Achievement at 
Grades 4, 8. 
and 12,1988 



THE OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
1988 civics assessment were 
developed through a broad- 
based consensus process 
involving civics and govern- 
ment educators from various levels of 
education, as well as school administra- 
tors, social science researchers, and 
curriculum specialists. The objectives 
defined three dimensions of civic educa- 
tion — context, cognition, and content 
— that were used as a foundation for 
developing the assessment/ 

First, the objectives stated, civic edu- 
cation should build students* under- 
standing of the various contejcts of Ameri- 
can political life, including the home, 
school, community, state, nation, and 
world. Second, it ought to develop 
important cognitive skills — such as 
knowing; understanding, and apt>Iying 



— that allow students to deal with par- 
ticular civic facts, concepts, terminology, 
procedures, and ideas. Third, students 
should build an understanding of civic 
content. Within the content domain, four 
critical areas of learning were defined: 
democratic principles and the purpose 
of government; structures and functions 
of political institutions; political proc- 
esses; and rights, responsibilities, and 
the law. 

NAEP staff and consultants developed 
an extensive set of questions to evaluate 
students' grasp of these? intersecting 
dimensions of civics. The items were 
primarily in multiple-choice format, but 
one open-ended item given at grades 8 
and 12 asked students to respond in writ- 
ing to a question on the responsibilities 
of the president. 



*K(I 111 rational Tostin^ ServH t* (ivics I'futrd StHfrs (winvrnmi-tu innl hplitus iPniurloii. \J F.titif dliiiiiai IrsHiij? Srivij-r, N'dhdiial 
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Like the results from the civics trend 
assessments described in Part I, the 
results from the 1988 grade-level civics 
assessment were analyzed using item re- 
^>onse theory (IRT) technology, which 
allowed NAEP to construct a common 
proficiency scale ranging from 0 to 500.^ 
The following chapters use the 1988 civ- 
ics proficiency scale to compare civic 
knowledge and understandings across 
the grades as well as to study variations 
in performance according to particular 
demographic, home, and instructional 
factors. 

In Chapter Two, the percentages of 
fourth, eighth; and twelfth graders who 
reached each proficiency level in the 1988 
assessment — and the types of skills and 
understandings they possessed — are 
studied to evaluate the growth of stu- 
dents' knowledge and understandings 
across the grades. 

Chapter Three describes students* 
civics proficiency from a wider perspec- 
tive, comparing average performance 
across the grades as well as across sub- 
populations defined by demographic, 



home, and school-related characteristics. 
Differences in the percentages of stu- 
dents in different subgroups who 
reached each proficiency level also are 
examined. 

Chapter Four discusses the range of 
students' knowledge in the four content 
areas represented in the 1988 civics 
assessment: Democratic Principles and 
the Purpose of Government; Structures 
and Functions of Political Institutions; 
Political Processes; and Rights, Respon- 
& ibilities, and the Law. NAEP compared 
the percentages of students who 
responded correctly to items within each 
content area, providing further insight 
into the growth of students' knowledge 
and understandings across the grades. 

Chapter Five focuses on the frequency 
of social studies classes reported by 
fourth-grade students and the amount 
of social studies instruction reported by 
students in the eighth and twelfth grades. 
Chapter Six discusses the content of stu- 
dents' civics and American government 
instruction and the teaching approaches 
used by their teachers. 



'Aa noted in Part I. the ran^eft for the age-level trend sceJe (0 to 100) and the f(rade-level 19B$ scale (0 to 500) w«re differentiated »o as to 
prevent conhi»ion between the results from theae two diatinn aftseasmcnts 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Levels of 
Civics Proficiency 
Across the Grades 



THE RESULTS FROM NAEP's 
1988 civics assessment of 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth- 
grade students u'ere analyzed 
using item response theory 
(IRT) technology and summarized on a 
common 500-point scale. Based on the 
range of student performance across the 
scale, four levels of proficiency were 
defined: 

■ Level ZOO: Recognizes the Existence 
of Civic Life 

■ Level ZSO: Understands the Nature 
of Political Institutions and the Rela- 
tionship Between Citizen and Govern- 
ment 

■ Level 300: Understands SpeciHc Gov- 
ernment Structures and Functions 

■ Level 350: Understands a Variety of 
Political Institutions and Processes 



These levels are defined in FIGURE 
2.1. In theory, proficiency levels below 
200 or above 350 could have been de- 
fined; however, it was not practical to do 
so because so few students in the assess- 
ment performed at the extreme ends of 
the scale.* 

To describe each level of student per- 
formance in a constructive way, NAEP 
used empirical procedures to identify 
sets of items that discriminated between 
performance at adjacent levels on the 
scale. In this stage of tlie scale-definition 
process, items were sorted by students' 
likelihood of success. For example, if 
most students attaining Level 250 
answered a particular item successfully, 
and students at Level 200 had a much 
lower probability of answering it cor- 
rectly, then the item was said to be char- 
acteristic of performance at Level 2507 



*Stud«nt«' performance in NAEP's riding, mathematics, and science a&sesftmenta varied more, making it posaible to define Level 150 
for the scalet in those ;^ub}ect areas. 

'More detailed information on NA£P's scaling procedures can be found in the Procedural Appendix. 
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FIGURE 2, 1 I Levels of Civics Proficiency 



THE NATION S 

REPORT 
CARD 




LEVEL 200: Recognizes the Existence of Civic Life ' ^ 

Students at this level have a rudimentary knowledge of civics. They possess a beginning political 
awareness of the distinctions between the public and private domains and are familiar with some 
of the functions of government that pervade their immediate experience. The> have some 
knowledge about elections and are developing an awareness of democratic principles such as the 
rule of law. as evidenced by their understanding that laws apply to government officials. These 
students also recognize that individuals ~ specifically the accused — have rights. Their elementary 
political vocabulary includes such terms as candidate* ballot, vice-president. Judge, juror and 
citizen. 

LEVEL 250: Understands the Nature of Pdlitical Institutions and t^.e Relationship 
Between Citizen and Government 

Students at this level are developing a l<jiowledge of the nature u*" democratic inirtitutions and 
processes. For example, they recognize the value of having more than one candidate in an election 
and the importance of the secret ballot They are aware of the functiops of a variety of government 
institutions and display a beginning understanding of federalism, as indicated by their ability to 
recognize the responsibilities of different levels of government. These students are developing an 
understanding of the reciprocal relationship between citizen and government. In addition to per- 
ceiving the purpos-* of individual rights in a democratic sr:iety and oeing able to identify some of 
these rights, such as the right to vote, they know of alternative ways to influence government — 
for example, making public speeches or writing letters to public officials. These students are 
developing a broader and more diverse political vocabulary. 

LEVEL 300: Understands Specific Government Structures and Functions 

At this level, students have a more differentiated understanding of the structures, functions, and 
powers of American government as prescribed in the Constitution. For example, they have an 
increased understanding of federalism, are aware of the separation and allocation of powers, and 
grasp the concept of judicial review These students are also familiar with certain historical events 
and legal precedents that have helped to shape our democratic heritage. They can apply their 
knowledge of individual rights to particular situations, and their conception of citizen action now 
includes cooperative political activity such as boycotts and lobbying. These students are familiar 
with such terms as chief executive, constitutional rights, veto, and lobbyist, indicating an 
increasing understanding of the language of American politics. They can apply their civic knowl- 
edge to a larger number and variety of complex situations. 

LEVEL 350 Understands a Variety of Political Institutions and Processes 

Students at this level are distinguished by their broiuer and more detailed knowledge of the 
various institutions of government. For example, they can describe the responsibilities of the 
president, the Congressional power to owe^i ide presidential vetoes and levy taxes, and the practice 
of judicial review These students have a more elaborated understanding of a range of political 
processes — for example, presidential campaigns, primary elections, and public opinion polls. 
Their expanding political vocabulary includes such specialized terms as closed primary, impeach- 
ment, referendum, and recall election. 



The four sets of questions — corre- 
qranding to the four proficiency levels 
on the NAEP civics scale — were studied 
by a panel of distinguished civics educa- 
tors; who carefully articulated the types 
of knowledge; skills, and reasoning abili- 
ties demonstrated by correct responses 
to the questions in each set. This infor- 
mation was used to characterize each 
level of civics proficiency using the con- 
textual; cognitive, and content dimen- 
sions specified in the assessment frame- 
work. As a result of this process, each 
performance level was described in a 
manner that portrayed students' knov\4- 



edge and understanding of civic content 
and their ability to apply these in a vari- 
ety of contexts. 

Levels of Civics Proficiency 
for the Nation 

TABLE 2.1 shows the percentages of 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade 
students who performed at or above each 
level of civics proficiency in the 1988 
assessment. 

The following sections describe per- 



T.n.T,i Levels Of Civics Proficiency ^f^'^ 
TABLE 2.1 forthe Nation. 1988 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
AT OR ABOVE LEVEL 




GRADE 4 



GRADES 



GRADE 12 



LEVEL 200 

Riecognizes the Existence 
of Civic Life 

LEVEL 250 

Understands the Nature of 
Political Institutions and the 
Relationship Between Citizen 
and Government 



71.2 (1.2) 



9.6 (0.8) 



94.4 (0.4) 



61.4(1.0) 



98.8 (0.2) 



89.2 (0.7) 



LEVEL 300 

Understands Specific 
Government Structures 
and Functions 



0.1 (0.1) 



12.7 (0.7) 



49.0 (1.1) 



LEVEL 3S0 0.0 (0.0) 0.3 (0. 1 ) 6.0 (0.5) 

Understands a Variety of 
Political Institutions 
and Processes 



Standard errore are presented in parentheses. Standard errors of less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0, It can be said 
with 95 percent certainty that the average p. oficiency of the population of Interest is within ± 2 standard errors of 
the estimated value. 
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formance at each level and provide 
sample items of the ^e that students at 
each level were likely to answer correctly. 
It should be emphasized that the sample 
items presented here were chosen only 
for illustrative purposes; they do not 
include all items in the assessment or 
represent all that students should know 
about civics. 

The results for students in grades 4, S, 



and 12 were placed on a common scale 
to track improvements in proficiency 
across the grades. It is expected that stu- 
dents* proficiency will increase as they 
proceed through school — and the 
results show unequivocally that it does. 
There were considerable differences 
between fourth, eighth, and twelfth grad- 
ers in the breadth and depth of civic 
knowledge. 



Level 200: Recognizes the Existence of Civic Life 



GRADE 4 


GRADES 


GRADE 12 


71.2 (1.2) 


94.4 (0.4) 


98.8 (0.2) 



Students performing at or above this level of proficiency showed a rudimentary 
understanding of civic life> centering on the kinds of information that could be gained 
from life experience. These students were able to distinguish between the types of 
services performed by government and those performed by individuals. They appeared 
to have a rudimentary knowledge of voting and elections and possessed a basic civic 
vocabulary. In addition, these students displayed a beginning understanding of 
democratic principles, such as the rule of law. They knew, for example, that one of the 
government's major purposes is to make laws, that laws provide for safety, and that 
even high officials such as judges and army generals are supposed to obey laws. 
Students performing at or beyond this level seemed to be familiar with the rights of 
individuals — particularly the accused. 

Sample items representative of performance at Level 200 are provided below. 



Many cities and towns have crosswalk laws. These laws say that you must use a 
crosswalk and obey any ''WALK'' or 'DON' f WALK" signs. 

The main reason a city or town might have a crosswalk law t& to 

A punish people who break the law 

B make traffic move more slowly 

© help people cross the street safely 

D keep cars from driving on busy streets 
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Who would become President of the United Sutes if the President dies? 

A The Secretary of State 

B The Speaker of the House 

C The Chief justice of the Supreme Court 

(§) The Vice-President 



Here is a list of jobs. For each one, decide if the job is something local governments 
do for people. 

VES, NO, 

local governments local governments do 

do this job for people. not do this job for people. 

Taking care of parks @ B 

Cleaning streets (X) B 



To vote in a national or state election in the United St Jtes, a person must 
usually be a 

(X) citizen 

B parent 

C worker 

D homeowner 



Suppose a person has just been arrested because the police have evidence that he or 
she has stolen some money. 

Does the accused person have the right to know what he or she is accused of? 

(A) Yes 
B No 

C I don't know 



ERIC 
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Look at the sample ballot below and answer the question following it. (Do not fill 
out the ballot.) 



SAMPLE BALLOT 



NEW TOWN PARTY 



FREE VOTE PARTY 



Vote 
for 



MAYOR 



□ Maha Dclgato 



n Anthony Vellcli 



Vote 
for 



TAX COLLECTOR 



□ Abel Jones 



□ Ann Madison 



one 



Vote 

for 

three 



TOWN COUNCIL 



n Tamcika Washin^^ton 

□ Patricia Andrews 

□ Joe Olson 



□ Adam Pol sky 

□ Annette Franks 

□ Carnella DiMario 



Who is a candidate for tax collector? 

A Maria DclRato 

B Adam Polsky 

(C) Ann Madison 

D Joe Olson 



Sev<Mirv-onn penuuit of thc^ fourth graders, 94 pnrcrnt of thr eighth graders, and 
virtually all twelfth graders |M^if()rm(Hl at or above Lf*v(*l 200 in the 1988 (nvics 
assessment. 

Students in the early grades tvjMcally study their romimunilies, and most fourth 
graders can therefore be expected to be acciuainted with su(^h functions of local 
government as catching lawbreakers, caring for parks, and enacting stop signs. Some 
of the knowledge an(l understandings evident at this level may also have been 
acquired from the popular m«;dia. In particular students' detailed knowledge of the 
rights of the accus<id and the vocabulary of ihv. (!(nii1room would appear to hav<» 
been infiucuKM^d by popular television programs. Partmts, too^ may have <!ontribut(Kl 
to studf^nts' Iciarning by discussing civic issuers and topi(!S with their children. 
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Levtl 2S0: Understands the Nature of Political Institutions and the Relationship 
Between Citizen and Government 



GRADE 4 



GRADES 



GRADE 12 



9.6 (0.8) 



61.4(1.0) 



892 (0.7) 



Students at this level appear to have progressed beyond a basic civic awareness, as 
they demonstrated an understanding of government responsibilities and the interre- 
lationships between citizens and government. These students also seemed cognizant 
of the purpose of individual rights in a democratic society — in particular, the right to 
be treated equitably the right to freedom of speech, and the right to a fair trial. They 
were aware not only of the right to vote, but also of alternative ways to influence 
government, such as by writing letters of protest presenting vieu^ to the media, and 
persuading legislators to change lav^. These students displayed a command of a 
broad and diverse civic vocabulary, as they could interpret such terms as legislator, 
governor, constitutional right, prosecution, and poll tax. 

The following items are representative of those answered correctly by students 
performing at or above Level 250, 



The Preftident of the United Sutes is elected for a tenn of 

A 2 years 

(D 4 years 

C 6 years 

D 8 years 



In the United States, an individual citizen has the right to 

A impeach the President 

(§) vote for government officials 

C make new laws 

D collect taxes 



"Justice for all" means that under the law everybody should be 

(X) treated equally 

B equally rich 

C free 

D independent 
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People in the United States elect their government officials hy 

A public surveys 

B television newscasts 

C telc^^rams 

(B) secret halhtts 



Under the law, United States citizens may work to change government policy hy 
domg all of the following EXCEPT 

A making public speeches 

R writing letters of protest 

C persuading legislators to change laws 

(D) refusing to pay taxes 



Look at the samplu ballot below and answer the question following it. (Ho not fill 
f)ut the ballot.) 



SAMPl F BALI (VT 



NfW TOWN PARTY 



Vntr 
tor 
< tnv 

tor 
(inc 



MAYOk 



TAX COMJC lOK 



TOWN ( OUNC Il. 



1 J nu'j k J Wash in>;i i m 
\K\\TH]A Atulrt.ws 
: |t>L Olson 



run: vori: par ty 



Ant In my VVlit li 



Ann M,idis(in 



Annt-ttL' I r.inks 



How many pe<jpk will Iv ck-Ltcd t(» the town council? 
A 1 

n T 
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Mosi i)t tlic tjrst ten amendments to the United States ConsntntKin dejl wiih 

(a) individual n>;hts 
B the method of eleetinj; the President 
C the taxing powers oi the federal >;()vernment 
ihe powers of the Supreme Court 



All of the tollowinj; are requirements tor voting; in a n.ittonal election FXC'f TT the 
need to 

A he re>:istered to vole 
W he a United States cMiren 
(C ) pjv a poll tax 
D meet the a^i- require mint 



\\ hih' ni\\\ 10 rrnl of itir ttun ill *Hln> rr.it lird tif rxct'rdrfi this | )r()ri(M('iM'\ 
h*vrl, (;i prK ml 1)1 ihf ('if;'hlli itdn s .uul clohr lo iii) { ciii nt tlir iwrltlli ^raih^'s 
succtM'dt'd ill (Idin^ ^() 

Siudriil^ p(w l()i niiM;; ;il this IiacI wn c ablr to uimIci rallirt* spcf iali/r<l 

inl()i'i!iati( )n and IcnnirKilo'^x ti '(jurnlK cih tumU'i rd in dn- inrdia (m ll)e* com- 
r!Hi!iil\ l)C'.pil(' rxpa.idiMt; know Icdi^c hasr, liowrxci llicsc stndinls \\r;c 

t4cnri'all\ u!}al>if' tn tinal\/r and ap|)l\ Wu w iindri slaniliii^s 

(j)nrrrM ina\ In wai i.uilrd lor Hi*' 1(1 prn rnt td llir Iwrildi f^iatlf' "dud<^nl> who 
laih'il lo \r<n\] prt )t!/ irf ir\ lr\t| Willioul a final ondrrslinidnm ot poHlirai 

inNlilulion^ oi ni wa^s iri which iodixidii.il * ih/rir. t ;ni cxpirss (hcii Mpminiis 
lh( shid*'hls m.u lifid il dih'u nil a*^ ,idnil^ \\) p,irhcip«ili' niH'iliiM'olK in ihc dcnio- 
ci ahc prncr v- m ih's ( ( Minli \ 



Level 300: Understands Specific Government Structures and Functions 



GRADE 4 


GRADES 


GRADE 12 


0.1 (0.1) 


12.7 (0.7) 


49.0 (1.1) 



Students who have reached this level of proficiency show a knowledge of the 
structures, functions, and powers of American government as described in the 
Constitution. They also demonstrate a grasp of the principles that underlie such 
features of American government as the separation of powers or checks and balances. 

The following items are illustrative of those answered correctly by students 
performing at or above Level 300. 



The tenn ''sepATAtion of powers" refers to the 

A stJte powers and duties thst sre not given to the central government 

division of authority among the legislative, executive, and judicial 

branches of government 
C division of the legislature into two houses 
D creation of a national capital that is not a part of any state 



A witness who invokes the Fifth Amendment at a hearing of a United Sutes Senate 
investigating committee is 

A demanding to have the assistance of a lawyer 

B demanding the right to confront and cross-examine witnesses 

© refusing to answer questions to avoid self-incrimination 

D refusing to answer questions before a nonjudicial body 



How is the Chief Justice of the United Sutes Supreme Court selected? 

A By a national election with approval by a mafohty of the state 
governors 

B Through a majority vote by the existing Supreme Coun justices 
C By constitutional amendment and presidential signature 
(§) Through appointment by the President with the consent of the Senate 



According to the United States Constitution, which of the following has the power 
to declare war? 

A United States Supreme Court 

(f) United Sutes Congress 

C United Nations 

D Joint Chiefs of Suff 
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Which oi the t(»II(»\^ in>: btst Jtscrihts the w.iv id which the Unftcil Stnie^ 
C'onstitution assi^jns ^*nvt'rni"nental pt>wcr: 

A It assi>:ns It cniirely ti) the states. 

H It assi>;ns ii entirely tn the national ^jovcruinent 

(r) It divides It between the states and the naiion.il >;(>vcrninent 

I) It divides It between the states and the lederal courts 



Hnw nianv representatives dt»Ls each state have m the United States Mouh- o! 
Representatives' 

A Two 

H Three 

< The nuuhe' vanes aceordiiiK to the area <it tlie state 

{}}) rhe niiniher varies according; to the population ot the state 



What 1^ tile ni.iuir cntieism i>l the electoral e<»Iic>;e svsteni iii tl'e l.lnited States- 

A Its procedures delav llu seleetion <>! the win'.uT in presidential ek etions 
H Its I'xistence* enco'" 'le >;n)wth ot thirl parties, 
vi ; It per n; lis a eana did not win a ma|t>ntv ot popular vntes 

to he declared the .i. ,ident 
1> It undermines the powe' i t the natuinal p.irtv eonveniions 



PIR( F\TA(.t OF PFOIM F FN(;A(;FI) IN IHHJTK AF At TIVITY BY 
FOl f ATJONAF FFVFFIN YFAR 1*>\X 



VVrv Fairly Fairly Wrv 

Fdiiiafional Level Aetive Artive Inactive Inactive 

I lieji Si hiM-l I diu,iMcii V n }() J i 

t .i.idv' Si. hiu t\ I diu. .iti.iii ■■ I i i ^ \ I 



.iht A I 



\ I hi nu i dut .it 1' »iM^<^'"rl»' ha\ I t ht iiidiv hl<;<'K thi.\ .Ui h^l-r 
|v 'lit K ,dl\ .j< t tve 

1' fiit ni» kri i'liiit ,n h 'H pi'< 'j>I< h.i'M. . t hr jts^ Ilk t j V t!ie\ .Ot t*t Im 

p< ihn^ ailv .letiv 

( Mi< 1< i!ul "1 t .n jK ' >pL li,iv< }\ ;n< lit. nop »it ,int t hjn ! In 

.inh ■uij; . it I .i: i'. iji oi mtlui ".n iiu: [" >lit it .i! p'.if i u i}Mt i-. -n 

i ' Hii f ( ;^ IV 1 oKiMt'O^h Ip I fi t.'lijt ,it !< 'n.) | \> \ ^ \- in\l i^* ! it }< j! 

. 1 1 ? n \ 
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Virtually none of the fourth graders, 13 percent of iUr. (Mghtli grachu s, and lu^arly 
half of the twelfth grader s perfornuul at or abovf^ Level 300 in 198M. 

The civic vocabulary of students at this level reflects a detaih^d knowledge! of the 
language of American politics, Cv)upled with an ability to analyze varied and complex 
citizenship issues. Since knowledge and understandings of this sort would likely help 
students to act as informed citizens, it is disappointing that fvwvr than half of the 
twelfth-grades students reached this levc'l of comp(U(?nce in the 1988 assessnKMit. I his 
concern is exacei batcid by the fact that NAKP assessed only thosc^ twelfth graders who 
were in school at t^e time of the assessnicMit. Students who had already dropptul out 
of school by the tw(Uftli grade may be exptuied to pcirfoi in Iciss wvW than th(Mr in- 
school peers. 

Level 350: Understands a Variety of Political Institutions and Processes 

GRADE 4 GRADE 8 GRADE 1 2 

0.0(0.0) 0.3(0.1) 6.0(0,5) 

Students who performcjd at or above the 350 levc^l t;xhibiled a bi oad and nuiltifac- 
eled undiM standing of the institutions of govemnKMit, such as the C!:al)inel and the 
judiciary, and the process(;s by which lh(*y op(M at(\ I hcrse students also w(M (^ able to 
transfer and apply lh(Mr civics learning to a v trieiy of problem (X)nt(rxts. Sptu^fic 
information about th(! roles of Cal)in(^l memb(;rs and the provisions ol ihv U S, 
Constitution and it:^ amendments wei <; pai t of their ( ivic knowledg(^ bas(\ Students 
performing at or abov(^ this higlu^st \vvc\ recognized tin; historic roots of gov(M nmcmt 
structure's and functions, such as the sources of prc^sidenlial pcn vcM s, and vv(»re abU^ to 
perform detaiUui and comphvx analyses of civic data — for (\\ampl(\ idenlilving the; 
steps one must follow to l)ecom(» presidcMit of the ljnit(»d Stales. 

I he following ilenis ar t* i (';presentaliv<* of (hos(* |)(m formed succ(»sslully by students 
at or abov(* b(*v(;l ;ir>(). 



IJf^dcT the United States C'j)iistiiutn>n; the power to t.ix helon^s to the 

A President 

B r)epiirtment of Trei<siiry 

C Supretiie Court 

(D) Congress 



Which (it the lollowiriK Krnups ni*»y vote in ,i closed pnniiirv cleLtKui^ 
A Ai; chj;iblc voicrs 

(B) Only registered voters with a party affihation 
C Only dues'payin>; members of a political party 
n Only elected delegates to a party convention 



RuanuTjIism is hest defined as a 

A >;overnmcnt composed ol two pnncip.il branches 

B multilevc'l ludicial system cont;iinmg a higher court .ipp, ils 

system of checks and balances between two branches ot 

>;overnment 

(iy) lej;;islative system composed of two houses or cliarnbers 



Which ot the following; activities is an example of cot »pe rat ion between stale and 
national governments; 

A l'rintin>; monev 

interstate highways 
C C'ollectin>; and delivering mail 
I ) Making treaties 



in the execution ot its responsibilities, winch ot the tol!(»win>: is LFAST likciv lo be 
1 nf luenceti h\ lobby in>:^ 

(a) 1 he Supreme Court 

H The I louse ol Representatives 

t " The Senate 

1 ^ A ^t ite >:ovenv »r 



ludui il review is best described iis the 

A ri^ht C< ingress to rt verse deeisions ni^uh- hv the Suprenie ( >urt 
H as«.essmer v the Amenean H.ir Assoc mi ion ot ihe Lpiihtv nl 
iud>;cs' decisions 

(' President's ri>;ht to revit w and possiblv veto the actions ol teJeral 
judges 

■IX authontv ot the courts to deiide wb( ther the ♦ittious o( other 
Iwatu hes ot government are eoiistitut ion**) 



hold tlu'sc truih> be self evukni, thdt all men and wom en are enatetl equal, 
that thev are endowed by their C:reator with ccnam unahenahle Rights, that ainoni; 
these are Lite, lahcrty and the pursuit ut Uappmess . .' 

The authors ot this quotation, who revised an important earlier docun'ij.ru, were 

A lusiiees t)t tht- Supreme Court in Marhurv v. Madison in ISO^ 

; I \j d e 1 e.i;a I e s t o t Ik- Seneca F a II s ( .'on v e n 1 1 on 1 1 84 s 

( ' members of the Free-Soil party in ISSr^ 

1> ottieers or ihe WhiK part\ (it the lS4()s 



\ ii lnalK \u)\]i' ()\ ihr lout th or ('if;hlli f^i tidcM'S aiui ni\\\ «; [xmccmiI ot ihi- Iwcllili 
^^ladrrs pri iormrd al of al>()\(» Lrwl ArA) in llic ' ivies a>s^•^^nH■^l it nuw hr 

uni ras(UKil)l(' to caixu I fnarn studnits to r ra{'h tliis \r\iA ol pi-ollcKMicx ^ixrn iUr. 
sophi^lH aird r\\u knowlrd^r and uiulfM st^mdinus ( f»|)i (^srntt^d lic(\iii;sc the stu- 
dents al llii^ h'\fl tna\ writ rcpicsrn! thr |)oo| licnn whir h luiuic ( IfVidrrs ai'(* 
drawn howcvrr il is di>a()|)()inlm.u Uuil irioif liifih x hool srni()i> did iu)l r (Nich this 



Summary 

\iiM( r- ! in; r ' . I*'! : W \\\r \ \] adf ^ 'Mt idf [it-^ ;7 ! |)<M ( ^'ni ■ i |)Kfvi-rtt of ihr 

iMo i;,r:;5,,n"'- \n iIm ! ' i^.s ; ; , lis s i f ' f 1 1 I " \ 1 1 i I ) i 1 ! f 1 L; a hasu av\;irriH'NS ot ihf 
\oi ,it)uLt!\ !w -liliil [on-, ,00} ;jj r H t-.-.<-. fi{ < )(!/.tMi^jM|) Maf't\ ol llif Mitd''( sK^^diIl;4^^ 
tf' '5 1 !■ >i : 'il' ' f ' - :r •ril ■■■ j ! f 1 1 ; r at t hi-^ S< a « w t - m ■ f »1 U i> • l \ j >• ■ ! ! mI r otild lif ■ 

U't ' f 1' ^ ' ' : ^ < p5 i ' ! i ! ■ 1 f I* i ! 1= .1! W i f o; 11! ] I ! J ! I f 1 V !i fr I r I M In! ^ if , , 1 1 H i [ >| )}( M n< M 1 ! i IIU 

1 ' H ' i' a f I f : :.■ ; i f I ir. ! ! , I ; ! 1 ' ■;>■! I } t 'M ! -.f MM! '-t t idi? ' ! a { iM:n - 

I ' i' ' ; 1: 1 :i i' ' I . .i: : ! ' ;( ' i (■!,'!!■■ I j| r> i >riv\ ( TM j ih/rn - aMd i:j }\ < • !'f ) M W 'i i i 

f 1 1 ' : : ' > J - } )' '! N >! M '( ( i .Il A t - ; .;(;{) • \ : wt m i if i:.. ,i ^ now ii •( l^i ■ r )i 
1; I'.! i! ! ;■ i: ! . \-. i-i/id- m1 1 ; low ii (}.,;* ■ .wiii i i ; idn-a .i i id m^;--, 

^'MlJii !.\ " al M!;- !''\''; .iiv lti.f'!\ !ij fwf'dfd j(M totoloird 

I. M 1< 'd 1 ' • ( ' *. : ! ' ! M !( A » ( ; ■■■ . ii ' . M If f 'I M ( ;? i i\ ( (»(*?''■! a ( *J ? h' * i ; h' i! - f i lof s 
d il ' { . i.d )» !■ -v , : < »; ( M • )| M it - w A d^l't w (! \ )\ \ \M ' i M a ;! [f ■ who did 

d. \ < ■' i .1; i ji: !| ii r • ' : ;^ r ; .^^ . s i , d ;■ i . p j h < - 1 < ; • i ^ i i ; ,dr 1 a.i ! i d : - 1 . ' ■■ 



t K ' f ) ! I : 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Civics Proficiency 

Across 
Subpopulations 



THIS CHAPTER COMPARES 
the civics proficiency of vari- 
ous subpopulations of stu- 
dents, defined by demo- 
graphic, school, and home 
characteristics. 1 o gather information on 
these characKMMslics, NAEP asks students 
participating in the assessments to 
answer a sei ies of l)ackgr(jund questions, 
which arc^ c K)s(»n based on existing 
reseai ch into he variables tiiat relat(^ to 
studf*nt learning. 1'hus. the survey results 
can b(* used to (U)nfirm and extend oui 
understanding of theses r elationships. 

In viewing the NAI P data, howevcu, 
two points should b«^ kept m mind, I h(! 
first is that infoi niation on av(M'ag(* profi- 
ciency and Uaels of pr()fici(»ncy masks 



variations in the performance of individ- 
ual students within any given subpopu- 
lation. rhus, while one subpopulation 
may perform worse than others on aver- 
age, some students within that subpopu- 
lation are likely to be among the most 
proficient while otlicrs are likely to be 
among thc^ least proficient/* The second 
caution is that cause-and-effect relation- 
ships cannot be determined fiom the 
NAEP results — in particular, relation- 
ships l)(*tween students' proficiency and 
thcMi' (hMnographic, school, or homc^ 
f:haracteristics or their instructional 
expcu iences. I h(u efort;, the XAKP assess- 
ment results ai e most usc^ful when they 
iivv considered in light of other knowl- 
edge* aboui the ecJuf^ational systt*m and 
about the natun! of student l(»arning. 



*Si'C tin- l);it.i \j)j>rr)(Ji5v \nt rrltn: riuliiMi un tlw ilisli ih.pli.iiis (»t i Int rn<trM \ n i vwlih^ fm vai lou^ snh|ni|)nli(li<n>s 
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Average Civics Proficiency for 
tlie Nation and Demograpliic 
Subpopuiations 

TABLE 3.1 presents average civics gender, race/etlinicity, size and type of 
proficiency result for the nation and for community, and region of tiie country, 
demograpiiic subpopuiations defined by 



TABLE 3.1 



Average Civics Proficiency for 
the Nation and Demographic 
Subpopuiations. 1988 



AVERAGE CIVICS PROFICIENCY 



THE IMTiON'S 
REPORT! 
CARD 




NATION 
GENDER 



GRADE 4 



214.0 (0.9) 



GRADES 



259.7 (0.9) 



GRADE 12 



296.3 (1.1) 



Male 
Female 

RACE/ETHNICITY 



214.8(1.3) 
213.3 (1.1) 



258.7 (1.1) 
260.6 (0.9) 



298.6 (1.6) 
294.1 (1.1) 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 

SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantaged Urban 
Disadvantaged Urban 
Rural 

REGION 



220.0 (1.0) 

198.1 (2.2) 
199.5 (1.9) 



225.8 (2.1) 
192.5 (2.3) 

214.9 (4.5) 



266.3 (1.2) 
243.6 (1.9) 
240.6 (1.7) 



''':9.8 (4.2) 
240.5 (2.8) 
269.1 (3.0) 



301.9 (1.2) 
273.8 (1.9) 
279.2 (2.3) 



310.O (2.8) 
274.4 (2.8) 
299.2 (3.9) 



Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
Wc^st 



215.7 (1.9) 

210.2 (2.0) 
218.4 (2.3) 

212.3 (1.5) 



263.3 (2.0) 

254.0 (1.7) 

264.1 (2.1) 
257.8 (1.4) 



294.1 (2.4) 
290.9 (1.8) 

300.2 (1.8) 
299.2 (2.5) 



Standard errors are presented in pa-., .tf^'.'vs It can be said with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency 
of the population of interest is wit 'ii, > ± 2 standai .1 errors of the estimated value. Nole: More detailed information on 
these subpopuiations is provided in ^le Proceduril Appendix 



At grades 4 and 8, males and females 
performed comparably, on average, but 
by grade 12, males had a slight profi- 
ciency advantage* At all three grades, 
White students tended to outperform 
their Black and Hispanic counterparts, 
and students attending schools in 
advantaged urban or rural communities 
tended to outperform those attending 
schools in disadvantaged urban 
communities. 

There were no large or consistent dif- 
ferences in average proficiency across 
the regions, although fourth- and eighth- 
grade students in the Southeast and West 
did tend to perform slightly less well than 



♦heir peers in the Northeast and Central 
regions. At grade 12, students in the West 
and Central regions outperformed those 
«n the Northeast and Southeast. 

Levels of Civics Proficiency for 
Demographic Subpopulations 

For any given subpopulation — for 
example, students in a particular region 
or racial/ethnic group — how do the 
percentages of students attaining each 
level of proficiency compare with the 
results for their classmates? That ques- 
tion is addressed in the following section 
of this chapter. 



At all three grades, students attending schools in advantaged urban commu- 
nities were more likely than those in disadvantaged urban community schools 
to reach each successive proficiency level. 
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Gender 



FIGURE 3.1 presents the percentages of males and females attaining each profi- 
ciency level on the NAEP civics scale. No significant performance gaps were found 
between fourth-grades boys and girls; the two groups were equally likely to reach 
Levels 200 and 250. But gaps were evident at grades 8 and 12. At grade 8, significantly 
higher percentages of females than males performed at or above Levels 200 and 250, 
while significantly higher percentages of males performed at or abo> e Level 300. 
Among the twelfth-grade students, males were more likely than females to attain 
Levels 300 and 350. These performance disparities echo the differences found by 
NAEP in other subjects, including mathematics, science, U.S. history, and geography/' 



'*John A Dfisspy Ina V S. ;v1ulhs. Mary M l.indquist ancl Do'UikI L Chi^^ninTS Ifu* ma Mitthmintirs lU'ixfrt dttxi Wwm vUm \J 
txiiKational Irstin^ Si-rviri'. National /•X^srssitintl ui K(Jii(:a'.i<inaI ft o^k^^s, Iti^H; 

MiirationaJ lesUng St^rvitt^. Tfw (^Hif^rnphy l.r:imtnji, uf Hii^h St tuutl St-nmrs ipiinrtloii \J KdiM aliurial Ir^Un^ Strvirr. 
National AiiM?Shnmn I of >xiii<*ationdl Prci/i^n^ss, 19»0) 

Ina VS MiiliiH and l.viiii B Jri.kins, Thr 1i*H(i St tt^twr lintftrt ( urd (I'nnn'ttin. \J I cluc athiiuil IfsiiiiK Svrvu v \aiioha) 
/VkM'SftnuMit of Kdii rational Progress. 

Oavid Hamniark. Mif hai'l llaitoonian. John llowt;, I vnn h Jenkins Linda S I.»*v'stik. VVaJti-r MafDnnald Ina VS Mollis and 
Eu^mif (Jvwn. The I '..S. Ihsttny hrftnn ' Vird <PrinriM(in. N J »:dui atJonal h^Min^ S^r \u t\ Niitional AswssniciU of lihu atinnal iM'n^n'ss, 




FIGURE 3.1 



Levels of Civics Proficiency: 
Results by Gender 1988 



THE N/mON'S 
REPORT! 
CARD 



GRADE 12 




PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AT OR ABOVE EACH LEVEL 

0 10 20 30 40 SO 60 70 80 90 100 

I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



LEVEL 200 



198.1 (0.4) 
■ 99.4 (0.2) 



LEVEL 250 



188.0(1,1) 
■ 90.4 (0.8) 



LEVEL 300 



LEVEL 350 



8.8 (0.9) 



1 3.5 (0.5) 



52.5(1.5) 
45.8(1.3) 



GRADES 



LEVEL 200 



92.3 (0.7) 
m 96.4 (0.4) 



LEVEL 250 



159.7(1.3) 
■ 63.1 (1.2) 



LEVEL 300 



114.1 (1.0) 
11.4 (08) 



LEVEL 350 '03(0.2) 



GRADE 4 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL 250 



10.3(1.2) 
18.9 (11) 



I 72.0(1.7) 
70,4(1,7) 



LEVEL 300 '02(0.2) 
0.0 (0,0) 



LEVEL 350 



0.0 (0.0) 
0.0 (0.0) 



Male 
Female 



Standard errors are presented m parentheses Standard errors of less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0. It can be said with 95 
percent certainty that for each Dopulation of interest, the percentage of students at or above each levei js within ± 2 standard 
errors of the est.mated value 
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Race/Ethnicity 

Just as performance gaps by race/ethnicity have been found in other subjects 
assessed by NAEP, such as writing, reading, mathematics, and science, so too have 
disparities in civics achievement been found between Black and Hispanic students 
and their White counterparts. Across the grades. White students were consistently 
more likely than minority students to attain the higher proficiency levels on the scale, 
as shown in FIGURE 3.2. 

Most eighth- and twelfth-grade students performed at or above Level 200, but large 
differences were observed in the percentages of White, Black, and Hispanic fourth 
graders who did. Racial/ethnic performance disparities were evident in the upper 
grades, as well. Sixty-nine perc(^nt of the White eighth graders appeared to under- 
stand the nature of political institutions (reflected in performance at Level 250), 
comipared to less than half of the Black or Hispanic students. In twelfth grade, more 
than half of the White students performed at or above Level 300, compared with 
approximately one-quarter to one-third of the minority students. 

The fact that so many Black and Hispanic students did not reach even the middle 
levels of proficiency by the end of high school is of particular concern when one 
weighs the future implications. Improvements in society — such as the expansion of 
job opportunities for minorities or the procurement of better services for disadvan- 
taged communities — depend heavily on citizen participation, and citizen participa- 
tion is facilitated by knowlc»dge of how the 'system' operates. 
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Levels of Civics Proficiency: 
FIGURE 3.2 Results by Race/Ethnicity 1988 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AT OR ABOVE EACH LEVEL 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT! 
CARD 




0 

h 



10 



20 



30 

— I— 



40 



50 

— I— 



60 



70 



80 



90 

-+- 



100 

—I 



GRADE 12 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL 250 



LEVEL 300 



LEVEL 350 



192 



76.8(2.1) 
178.6(2.0) 



■ 99.1 (0.2) 
197.3(0.7) 

■ 98.0(0.8) 

8(0.7) 



1 23.2 (1.8) 

1 29.5 (2.9) 



155.4(1.3) 



■ 2.5(0.7) 



GRADES 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL 250 



LEVEL 300 



LEVEL 350 



Hi%.3 (0.5) 
190.5(1.4) 



188.7(1,4) 



141.2(2.6) 
141.0 (2.3) 



169.3 (1.4) 



H 4.0 (0.7) 
■ 3.4(0.9) 

10.5(0,1) 
0,0 (OO) 
00(00) 



116.3 (1.0) 



GRADE 4 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL 250 



LF.VHL 300 



LEVEL 350 



149.3 (3.4) 
■ 50 8 (2 8) 



1797(1.3) 



■ 2.2(0 8) 

■ 3 8(12) 

I 01 (01) 

0 0(00) 
0 0(0,0) 

0 0 (0 0) 
0.0 (0 0) 
0 0 (0,0) 



12.3(1 1) 



White 
Black 
Hispamc 



.Standard errors ate presented in parentheses Standard errors of lesr. thsr) 0 OS arc rounded to 0 0 It C3'. be vnd witf: 95 
percent certainty ttiat for eacn population of intertit, tfie percentage I'f students at or atiove eacM levci li within i 2 staridard 
errors of the estimated value 
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Size and iype of Community 

The average proficiency results presented earlier in this chapter revealed dispari- 
ties in performance among students according to the types of communities in which 
their schools were located. As shovm in FIGURE 3,3, these differences were repeated 
in the findings on levels of civics proficiency. 

At all three grades, students attending schools in advantaged urban communities 
were more likely than students in disadvaiitagad urban community schools to reach 
each successive proficiency level Although there were some dilferences in levels of 
proficiency between students attending schools in rural areas and in advantaged 
urban communities, with the former group outperforming the latter, these differ- 
ences were neither large nor consistent. 
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FIGURE 3.3 



Levels of Civics Proficiency: Results 
by Size and Type of Community, 1 988 



the nation's 
report! 

CARD 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AT OR ABOVE EACH LEVEL 




GRADE 12 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL 250 



LEVEL 300 



LEVEL 350 



GRADES 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL 250 



LEVEL 300 



LEVEL 350 



GRADE 4 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL 250 



LEVEL 300 



LEVEL 350 



10 



20 



30 



40 



50 



60 



70 



80 



90 



100 



1 , 1 1 — 


— 1 1 1- 


1 , 


— 1 1 


















■^HHm 22.7 (3.3) 








^■■10.3(1.8) 

10.9(0.5) 
M 5.2 (3.0) 










■ 38.8(3.5) 




88.8(1.6) 



70.3 (3,5) 




21.5(3.4) 

17.7(1.9) 



1 0.4 (0.4) 
0.0 (0.0) 
I 0.3 (0 3) 



141.2 (3.2) 



885(21) 



72 ' (6 2) 



117.2 (31) 
■ 2 0 (1 0) 
^■■9.3 (3.1) 

0 0 (00) 
00 (0.0) 
0.0 (00) 

0.0 (00) 
0 0 (0.0) 
0 0 (00) 



Advantaged UrDan 
Disadvantaged Urban 
Rural 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses Stanc'.^rd errors of less than 0 05 are rounded to 0 0. It tan Ue saio witfi 95 
percent certainty that for each population of interest, the percentage of student.'; at or atwve each level is within i ?. standard 
errors of the estimated value 
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Region 



As shown in FIGURE 3.4, the regional variations in the percentages of students 
reaching each performance level were not so great as tht; variations by gender or by 
race/ethnicity. At grade 4, students in the Southeast and West were slightly less likely 
than students in the other regions to reach Level 200, but the differences were 
narrowed at Level 250. An^*ong the eighth graders, students in all four regions were 
equally likely to reach Level 200, while students in the Southeast and West regions 
were somewhat less likely than those in the Northeast and Central regions to attain 
Levels 250 and 300. At grade 12, the pattern shifted somewhat, as students in the 
Southeast and Northeast were less likely than those in the Central and West regions to 
reach LeVv.i 300. 
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FIGURE 3,4 



Levels of Civics Proficiency: 
Results by Region. 1988 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AT OR ABOVE EACH LEVEL 




0 



10 

— h- 



20 

— f- 



30 



40 

-4— 



SO 



60 

— h- 



70 



80 



90 

-4- 



100 



GRADE 12 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL 250 



LEVEL 300 



LEVEL 350 



1 4 2 (0,9) 
■ 5.3(1.1) 
■■8.0(1 1) 
■16.5(1.^) 



H 46 3 (2 5) 

143.2(19) 

■MM 52.6 (1.8) 
Ml^H 53 0(2.5) 



1 98 4 (0 7) 
1981(0.5) 

■ 99 3(0 2) 

■ 99 3 (0.3) 



189 0(1 8) 

S.S(10) 
H91 7(1 1) 
■ 895(1 1) 



GRADES 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL 250 



LEVEL 300 



LEVEL 350 



1160(17) 
I 9.5(1.6) 

1154(1 3) 
MO 6(1 2) 



I 0 6(04) 

t 02(01) 

I 0 2(01) 

' 03(02) 



HMM65 5(2 5) 

1551 (21) 

I^BHMB660(?5) 

■R 59 7(1 4) 



■ 9S 5 (06) 
1940 (06) 

■ 94 2(12) 
I 94 0 (0 7) 



GRADE 4 



LEVEL 200 



LEVEL ?S0 



LEVEL 300 



LEVEL 350 



Ml 1 (21) 
|8 7(2 1) 
1109(16) 

180(1 1) 



I 0 4(0 4) 

0 0(0 0) 
0 0(0 0) 
0 0(0 0) 

00(00) 
0 0(0 0) 
00(00) 
0 0(0 0) 



I64 2(?9) 



I 74 6 (2 3) 



177 7 (35, 



■ 691 (19) 



■ Northec^st 
■I Southeasit 

■ Central 



Starid<5rd errors are presented in parent fiese^.. Staridard errors of ley. thijr; 0 05 arc rounded to 0.0 tt can be said with OZ 
percent cenainiv that '';f each f>opulation of interest, the percentage of studenti, or atxjve eact) level 5 within i 2 standard 
errors of the e?>tirna*e le, 



Average Civics Proficiency by Home 
and School Factors 



In addition to exploring the relation- 
ships between civics proficiency and 
students' demographic characteristics, 
NAEP gathered information on the fea- 
tures of students' home lives that have 
been found to be related to educational 
achievement in other subjects. TABLE 
3.2 summarizes the relationship between 



some of these variables and students' 
average civics proficiency. 



Across the grades, students who had 
well-educated parents, both parents liv- 
ing at home, and a variety of reading 
materials tended to have higher civics 



TABLE 3.2 



Average Civics Proficiency 
by Characteristics of the 
Home Environment. 1 988 



THE N/mON'S 
REPORT 
CARD 




PARENTS' HIGHEST LhVEL 
OF EDUCATION 

Less than high school 
GradLcted high school 
Some college 
Graduated college 



GRADE 4 

PER AVERAGE 
CENT PROFICIENCY 



4.7 207.5 (3.5) 

13.5 211.2(1.8) 

8.5 221.4(2,8) 

39.2 222,5(1.3) 



GRADES 

PER- AVERAGE 
CENT PROFICIENCY 



7.9 237.8 (2.2) 

27.1 252.5(1.3) 

19.4 263,7(1,3) 

38 5 272.2(1,1) 



GRADE 12 



PER- 
CENT 



7,3 
24.0 
24.0 
42.6 



AVERAGE 
PROFICIENCY 



273.0 (2.5) 
285.0 (1.6) 
298.*=) (1.4) 
307.4 (1.5) 



NUMBER OF PARENTS LIVING AT HOME 



Both parents 
One parent 
Neither 



78.8 
18.0 
3.2 



216,9 (0.9) 
207,3 (1.8) 
183.6 (4.8) 



77.5 
20.0 
2.5 



AiMOUNT OF TIME MOTHER WORKS OUTSIDE THE HOME 

Full-time -~ — 51.7 

Part-timp — — 21.9 

Networking -- — 23.9 

NUMBER OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

0 to?, items 27.9 202.2(1.5) 19.5 



3 items 

4 items 



35.6 
36.4 



214.6 ( 1.4) 
223.4 (1.2) 



30.0 



264.6 (1.0) 
250.5 (1.5) 
237.5 (3.9) 



261,0 (1,0) 
266.7 (1.7) 
258.9 (1.4) 



241.2 (1.5) 
255.8 (1.2) 
269.8 (1.0) 



76.4 300.6(1.1) 
18.8 288.4(2.0) 
4.9 278.1 (4.2) 



54.6 297,1 (1,2) 
16.6 301.3(1.7) 
25.2 297.8(1.4) 



12.2 272.3 (2.2) 
24.4 291.7(1.5) 
63.4 303.3(1.1) 



standard errors are presented in parentheses It can be said with 95 percent certainty that the average prohciency of the 
population of interest is witfiin t 2 standard errors of the estimated value Npte "Parents' Highest Level of Education" is a 
composite variable, .leveloped frotn responses to two questions on the highest level of education attained hy each parent. The 
response percent? ^es for this variable and for "ArDOUnt of Time Mothe' Works Outside the Home" do not total 1 GO becauSG some 
students repon.ed they did not know the answers to the questions or did not live with their parents The composite variable 
"Number of Rtading Materials m the Heme" was created by combining students' responses to foor questions, asking wtiether 
ihey had a newspaper, magazine, ericyciopedia. nr dictionary at home. 
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proficiency than students who were less 
advantaged. On average, eighth-grade 
students whose mothers worked outside 
the home part-time outperformed those 
w^ose mothers worked full-time or not 
at all. At grade 12, however, such differ- 
ences were no longer significant. 



NAEP also gathered information from 
students on the amount of reading they 
did each day in school and for home- 
work, the amount of time spent each day 
on homework, and on the amount of 
time spent watching television. Thif in- 
formation is presented in TABLE 3.3. 



TABLE 3.3 



Average Civics Proficiency by the 
Amount of Reading for School and 
by Time Spent Doing Homework 
and Watching Television J 988 
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GRADE 4 
PER- AVERAGE 



GRADES 



GRADE 12 



PER- 



AVERAGE 



PER- 



AVERAGE 





CENT 


PROFICIENCY 


CENT 


PROFICIENCY 


CENT 


PROFICIENCY 


TIME SPENT ON 














HOMEWORK EACH DAY 














None assigned 


18.3 


219.4 9) 


5.5 


246.8 (2.8) 


9.0 


280.9 (2.4) 


Don't do 


3.2 


197.5 (3.7) 


6.0 


238.0 (2.8) 


78 


285.4 (3.2) 


1/2 hour or less 


34.0 


212.8(1.4) 


19.8 


258.7 (1.7) 


20.2 


295.6(1.8) 


1 hour 


26.4 


217.1 (1.6) 


41.5 


262.8 (1.0) 


32.9 


298.8(1.2) 


More than 1 hour 


18.1 


209.7 (2.0) 










2 hours 






19.3 


265.1 (1.6) 


19.7 


301.8(1.6) 


More than 2 hours 






7.9 


261.5 (2.3) 


10.4 


303.5 (2.4) 


PAGES READ EACH DAY IN SCHOOL AND FOR HOMEWORK 








5 pages or fewer 


22.9 


206.0 (1.8) 


31.4 


250.8 (1.2) 


29.6 


285.2(1.7) 


6 to 1 0 pages 


25.4 


214.9 (1.7) 


30.4 


263.5 (1.2) 


25.2 


295.5(1.6) 


11 to 1 5 pages 


15.3 


220.0 (1.5) 


16.4 


266.0 (1.5) 


14.6 


3C0.1 (1.9) 


1 6 to 20 pages 


15.3 


213.3 (2.0) 


10.8 


264.9 (1.8) 


11.7 


302.3(1.9) 


More than 20 pages 


21.1 


218.6 (1.9) 


10.9 


264.5 (2.5) 


18.9 


309.8 (2.0) 


TIME SPENT VIEWING TELEVISION 


EACH DAY 










0 to 2 hours 


30.1 


215.7 (2.3) 


28.6 


266.9 (2.2) 


53.2 


301.7 (1.8) 


3 to 5 hours 


43.0 


219.2 (2.0) 


54.0 


260.8 (1.6) 


40.2 


294.2 (1.9) 


6 hours or more 


26.8 


204.1 (].7) 


17.4 


245.8 (1.7) 


6.6 


269.7 (2.3) 



Standafd errors arfe pre-.r/ied ifi pdrenltiebts. Ii tan ix hdid witM 95 percent certainty tnat trie average proficiency of trie 
population of interest is within 1 2 standard errors of the estimated value 
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At grade 4, no clear relationship was 
evident between the amount of time stu- 
dents reported spending on homework 
and their average civics proficiency. At 
grade 8 and particularly at grade 12, 
however, students' civics proficiency 
tended to increase with the amount of 
time they reported spending on home- 
work each day for all school subjects. 
Just 18 percent of the students at grade 
4, 27 percent at grade 8, and 30 percent 
atfjrade 12 reported spending more than 
an hour on homework each day. 

The number of pages read in school 
or for homework is one proxy for aca- 
demic rigor, and there was evidence that 
this measure was positively related to 
students' civics proficiency. At all three 
grades, studtmts who reported reading 
fewer than five pagt^s for school each day 
performed less well in the assessment, 
on average, than students who report(id 
reading more. At grade 12, students wlio 
reported reading mon; than 20 pagers 
each day exhibited the highest civics 
proficiency 

Fourth-gradt* students r(^p()rt('!(l doing 
more readinf^ than students in the eighth 
and twelfth grades — yvA ev(Mi the 
amount of daily reading n^porled by th(! 
youngest studcMils was quite low. 

At all t!u(U^ gra(l(»s, stutlefils who 
wat(^hed ''xeessivc^ amounts of tch^vision 
(six ho irs or lunvv. each day) pei formed 



far less well than students who watched 
television less frequently At grade 4, stu- 
dents who reported watching from zero 
to two hours of television each day per- 
formed comparably to those v/ho 
watched from three to five hours each 
day. At the upper grades, those \i'ho 
watched little or no television outper- 
formed their peers who watched 
between three and five hours. 

Vo provide further insight into the 
relationships between civics proficiencry 
and different educational variables at the 
high-school level, NAEP asked twelfth 
graders participating in the assessment 
to repfM t on the type of school program 
in which they were enrolled and to pre- 
dict what activity would lake most of their 
time after graduation. TABLK 3.4 pres- 
ents students' responses to these ques- 
tions with their average proficiency. 

I he majority of seniors (58 p(!rcent) 
re|>orled being (Mirolhid in an academic 
oi' college; preparatory progiam, and 
these studcMits outperformed their 
counterparts enrolled in vocational-tech- 
nical or gen(M al programs. Similarly, 
lunvr. than half (54 percent) of the high- 
school seniors planru.'d in attend foiir- 
yc^ar <h, .ege aftt^r the\ gr aduated, and 
th(^s(* students performed l^«*tt(M' in th(; 
ass('ssment than th(is(! who planned to 
attc*nd two*ve^ai' ( olh^gc? or to work aft(;r 
high s(;h()ol. 
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TABLE 3.4 



Average Civics Proficiency 
at Grade 1 2 by Type of 
School Program and After- 
Graduation Plans, 1988 



HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Academic 
General 

Vocational-Technical 

PUNS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 

Four-year college, service academy, or university 
TVvo-year college, or a vocational, technical. 

or business school 
Full-time work 



PER- 
CENT 



57.9 
33.8 
8.4 



16,6 



THE NMION'S 
REPORT! 
CARD 




AVERAGE 
PROFICIENCY 

308.9 (1.0) 
281.9 (1.4) 
271.5 (2.8) 



53.9 311,0 (1.2) 



283.7 (1.3) 

276.8 (1.6) 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses, tt can be said with 95 percent certainty that the average 
proficiency of the population of interest is within ± I standard errors of the estimated value. Note : The response 
pprcontages for "Pians After High School" do not total 100 because some students reported "other" plans. 



Summary 

The patterns of student performance in the 1988 NAEP civics asi^essment reinforce 
the findings from other surveys of educational achievement conducted hy NAEP in 
different subject areas. At all three grades assessed, White student? tended to per- 
form better than Black or Hispanic students. Despite an advantage^ for females at 
grade 4, males often outperformed females at the upper grades and the higher 
proficiency levels. Students attending schools in advantaged urban communities 
displayed higher average civics proficiency than those attending schools in disadvan- 
taged urban communities. Further evidence of differences in achievement by socio- 
economic status can be found in the relationships between student performance and 
other background factors. For example, students with more highly educated parents 
and with access to a variety of reading materials in the home tended to have higher 
civics proficiency than their counterparts. 



In viewing the performance results across the regions, it af)pears that students in 
the Southeast tended to perform slightly less well than their counterparts in other 
regions; however, the differences were small. Finally, seniors in academic high- 
school programs and those planning tu attend four-year colleges typically performed 
better than their classmates. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



Students' Knowledge 
and Understanding of 
United States Government 

and Politics 



CHAPTERS TWO AND THREE 
offered an overview of the civic 
knowledge and understand- 
ings of students in grades 4, 8, 
and 12 and the differences in 
average proficiency among various sub- 
populations. This chapter views the 1988 
assessment results from a someu^hat dif- 
ferent perspective, as it explores students' 
performance in specific content areas 
represented in the assessment. 

The objectives for the 1988 civics 
assessment defined four content areas 
that students should come to understand 
through their education in civics and 
government: 

■ Democratic Principles and the 
Purpose of Government 
Students are expected to develop an 
understanding of the purpose of demo- 



cratic government and of the principles 
expre ed in foundational documents 
such as the Declaration of liidependence 
and the United States Constitution, As- 
sessment items were designed to evalu- 
ate students' knowledge and understand- 
ing of such principles as representative 
democracy; the social contract judicial 
review, and checks and balances. 

■ Structures and FYmctions of Political 
Ins/itutions 

Students are expected to acquire knowl- 
edge of the three branches of govern- 
ment and the organizational principles 
by which they function. Assessment items 
in this content area focused on students' 
luiowledge of the powers of the execu- 
ti 'e, legislative, and judicial branches of 
go/erament, the J^^vels of government 
responsible for such functions as print- 
ing money and licensing marriages, the 
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responsibility and limits of each branch 
of government and the way in which the 
system of checks anH balances operates 
at the federal level te.g., through veto, 
veto override, judicial review). 

■ Political Processes 

Students are expected to develop an 
awareness of the mechanisms by which 
citizens and politicians reach decisions 
and transform these decisions into 
political action. Typical items in this con- 
tent area addressed the various forms of 
citizen action, the role of political parties 
and the nature of the primary system, 
lobbying, and the manner in which deci- 
sions are made at different levels and 
branches of government. 

■ Ri^ts, Responsibilities, and the Law 
Students are expected to learn the spe- 
cific rights and liberties guaranteed 
under the U.S. Constitution — for 
example, freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, and the rights of criminal 
defendants. In addition to items address- 
ing these issues, certain items also were 
designed to evaluate students* awareness 
of the relationship between laws and 
rights. 

These content areas were used to 
develop the items for the 1988 assess- 
ment; thus, each item was classified 
according to the content it addressed. 
Although the topics addressed in certain 
items may seem to fit logically into more 
than one content area, each item was 
classified in only one content area, 
according to its primary emphasis. 



Like other NAEP surveys, the 1988 civ- 
ics assessment was constructed so that 
the difficulty of the questions increased 
for each successive grade. That is, cer- 
tain items were given only at grade 4 
because the knowledge and understand- 
ings they addressed were perceived as 
being too basic for eighth or twelfth grad- 
ers. Alternatively, other items were 
thought to he too sophisticated for the 
younger students and were given only to 
twelfth-gi^ade students who were likely 
to have had more exposure to c'Mcs and 
government education. Some of the 
assessment items were given at only one 
grade while others were given at over- 
lapping grades. 

The sections that follow provide a fin^j- 
grained description of students' perform- 
ance in each content area, with examples 
of items on which the students in each 
grade performed especially well and 
especially poorly. These analyses are 
based on all items given at each grade in 
each content area, A section at the end of 
the chapter describes the improvement 
in students' performance in each con- 
tent area across the grades, based on an 
analysis of the percentages of students 
responding correctly to the subsets of 
items in each content area that were 
given at overlapping grades. 

Democratic Principles and the 
Purpose of Government 

Fourth graders performed well on the 
few questions Ihey wei e asked that per- 
tained to democratic principles and the 
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purpose of government. For example, 87 
percent of these young students correctly 
identified the reasons for having certain 
laurs. Sixty-nine percent recognized that 
laws can be changed. 

Students in the upper grades appeared 
to have a strong understanding of cer- 
tain democratic principles and purposes 
of government, but more limited under- 
standing of others. Most recognized why 
it is advantageous to have more than one 
candidate in an election; approximately 
three-quarters of the eighth*grade stu- 
dents and 89 percent of the twelfth-grade 
students responded correctly to a ques- 
tion on this topic. However, only 35 per- 
cent of the younger students and 61 
percent of the older students recognized 
that having more than one political party 
was a fundamental difference between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Half of the eighth graders and 64 percent 
of the twelfth graders were aware that 
the United States is a representative 
democracy. 

A majority of the students in the upper 
grades appeared to be cognizant of some 
of the powers of Congress. For example, 
63 percent of the eighth graders and 82 
percent of the twelfth graders were aware 
that Congress could not establish a na- 
tional church, and 69 percent and 85 
percent, respectively, recognized that 
Congress c€Hild not pass a law curtailing 
the freedom of the press. 



Although high percentages of the stu- 
dents in grades 8 and 12 — 73 percent 
and 91 percent, respectively — identified 
the purposes of most of the rights writ- 
ten into the Constitution, fewer seemed 
acquainted with Constitutional prin- 
ciples. For example, only 33 percent of 
the eighth graders and 44 percent of the 
twelfth graders recognized the purpose 
of the supremacy clause. 

Although a variety of factors are likely 
to influence students' performance in 
this and other content areas, one factor 
that would seem to limit students* under- 
standing of democratic principles and 
the purpose of government is their ap- 
parent lack of familiarity with the found- 
ing documents of our nation. This prob- 
lem is made explicit by the responses to 
a question that asked students to identify 
the source of the famous quotation, "We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal . Only 47 
percent of eighth graders and 57 percent 
of the twelfth graders associated this 
quotation with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Similarly, many students 
seemed to have difficulty understanding 
the meaning of particular historical 
quotations. When asked to interpret a 
statement by James Madison on the need 
for an informed electorate from the Fed- 
eralist Papers, just 43 percent of the 
eighth graders and 69 percent of the 
twelfth graders answered correctly. 



Structures and Functions of 
Political Institutions 

One indication of students' under< 
standing of our political system is the 
extent to which they know the proper 
functions and responsibilities of differ- 
ent political institutions. As early as grade 
4, most students appeared to be familiar 
with the basic responsibilities of local 
government. For example, these young 
students generally recognized that local 
governments do not clean houses for 
people (83 percent responded correctly) 
but do take care of parks (78 percent) 
and clean streets (76 percent). At the 
eighth-grade level, over 90 percent of the 
students answered these questions 
correctly. 

Fourth graders demonstrated soni(; 
knowledge of political institutions beyond 
their immediate communities, but this 
knowledge seemed fragmented. For 
example; most students in grade 4 ap- 
peared to know that a major function of 
the U.S. government is to make laws (83 
percent), but only approximately half (53 
percent) were aware that the national 
government makes laws for the whole 
country. Approximately 90 pitircent of the 
fourth graders recognized that if the 
president of the country di(*s, th(; vice- 
president assumes Ihv. office, but OFily 45 
percent were aware that the presidential 
term is four years. And while 90 perctnit 
of these young students knew that judges 
preside over courtrooms^ only half W(»r e 
aware that mayors usually preside ovc^r 
cities, 

By the time; they reached the (eighth 
grade, most stud<*nts wer(^ familiar with 
many of tlu^ specific responsibilities of 
local gov(;rnment as wt^ll as thf? broad 
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range of federal state, and local govern- 
ment responsibilities. For example, most 
eighth gi^aders recognized that roads (78 
percent) and police stations (83 percent) 
were operated by some level of govern- 
ment. 

Eighth and twelfth graders' under- 
standing of the unique functions of the 
federal government appeared to be lim- 
ited, however. Three-quarters of the 
eighth -grade students recognized that 
the federal government does not pro- 
vide jobs for everyone, while 58 percent 
were aware that it regulates food and 
drugs, half recognized it helps farmers 
with money and services, and just 29 
percent were aware that it helps indi- 
viduals buy houses and start businesses. 
More than three-quarters of the twelfth 
graders knew that the U.S. government 
does not provide jobs for all citizens (83 
percent) and that it does regulate food 
and drugs (82, percent) and help farmers 
(73 percent). Yet just 35 percent were 
aware that ihv. U S. government provides 
support for housing and small busi- 
nesses. 

Across the grades, students demon- 
strated an uneven knowledge of judicial 
powers. Approximately two-thirds o*^ the 
eighth graders and 78 pendent of the 
twelfth graders seemed to know that 
courts in this country cannot declare 
war, and 75 percM^nt and 89 perccmt, 
respectively were; awar(» that the courts 
can decide whether an (Mnployec* has 
b(M'n the victim of sex discrimination. At 
the other cmi of the spectrum, howev(M , 
only 17 percent of the fourth graders 
and 41 perctuil of the eighth graders 
recogniz(ui tliat the Siiprcmt? Court has 
the power to dedans a law imconstitu- 
tional. 
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Most students in grades 8 and 12 
appeared to be familial with the struc- 
ture of the U.S Congress, For example, 
60 percent of the eighth*grade students 
recognized that senators are part of the 
legislative branch of government, while 
56 percent of the eighth graders and 77 
percent of the twelfth graders were aware 
that Congress consists of the House and 
Senate. They seemed to be less familiar 
with the scope of Congressional powers, 
however Just 38 percent of the students 
in grade 8 were aware that Congress 
makes laws, and only 34 percent knew 
that it can double the income tax. Even 



at grade 12, the percentage of students 
providing the correct answer to the lat- 
ter question was only 39 percent. Slightly 
more than one-third (37 percent) of the 
eighth-grade students and 45 percent of 
the twelfth'grade students responded 
correctly to a question that asked them 
where the qualifications for serving in 
Congress were specified. 

TABLE 4.1 presents information on 
eighth- and twelfth-grade students* per- 
formance on an open-ended ta^^k 
designed to measure their understand- 
ing of the executive branch. Students 



I Students' Perfbrmance on the 
TABLE 4.1 I "Presidential Responsibilities" 
I Task, 1988 



SCORE DEFINITION 
ELABORATED 

Provides a thoughtful response with d mix of 
specific examples and discussion 

ADEQUATE 

Provides one or two examples of responsibilities 
with little discussion 

MINIMAL 

Answers in generalities or provides a list of 
responsibilities that contains errors 

UNACCEPTABLE 

Digresses from the topic, provides incorrect 
information, or does not attempt to list responsibilities 
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PERCENTAGE 
OF RESPONSES 



GRADES 

7.3 

34 0 
49.9 
8.8 



GRADE 12 
19.0 

40.0 

34.6 



6,4 
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were asked to name the current presi- 
dent and given 15 minutes to write a 
description of his primary responsibili- 
ties. Most students — 89 percent of the 
eighth graders and 94 percent of the 
twelfth graders — correctly identified 
Ronald Reagan as the then-current presi- 



dent. However, students appeared to find 
it more difficult to describe the 
president's responsibilities in writing. 
The table presents a condensed version 
of the guidelines used to evaluate stu- 
dents' responses and the percentages of 
students who received each score. 



Just 7 percent of the eighth graders wrote elaborated responses to the question on 
presidential responsibilities, while nearly one-fifth of the twelfth graders did so. The 
following are examples of elaborated papers. 

The most important responsibility of the President is to fj^overn nnd oversee the 
events of the government while keeping the people in mind. It is his responsihil- 
itv to ensure that nil actions taken by the government and that all laws made 
protect the rights and interests of the American people. It is. more specifically, 
his responsibility to conduct foreign relations properly in order to ensure 
harmony between the I Uiited States and other countries in order to protect the 
welfare of the American citizens. The President must not rely wholly on himself 
and his knowledge; he mUsSt be able to use his cabinet in order to keep a 
constant flow of new ideas and also to remain in touch with the concerns of the 
people. The office of President is a very important position, I believe that the 
President must alwavs consider the American citizens in order to he success- 
ful. The rights of the people must alwavs be protected, Hirade 12) 

lie has the power to veto a bili If the house or senate passes a bill it goes to the 
President, he then c Ji veto it or he can hold it for ten days if id this makes a 
pocket veto, lie serves as sectetary of war and he greets trreign visitors whefi 
they come over here to the Ignited States, fie has the p^.wer to declare wan if he 
feels it would be in the bt^st interest of the Ignited States, I he President has the 
power to appoint Judges to the Suprerrie Court, lie sef^vs aLso as a spokesper- 
son for foreign ajfaif s. These are some things the President has power to do, 
(drade IZ) 

His duties are to be the spokesperson for the I nited States, he is (omnuuidrr- 
in-Chiefofthe Armed Porces, and he has the power to accept or veto proposed 
bills that are passed to hifn ftom Cotigress, The President also has the power to 
appoint his own cabinet mefubers and top White House clerks. Supreme Court 
Justices are appoint:*d by the President of the l^,S.. with the approval of the 
Senate, heferring back to my fu st point, if the Pr(\sident disapproves o f a Hill 
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and vetos it, he must give Congress a statement as to why he vetotni the bill. The 
President is chosen to represent the U.S. with dignity and respect. He is n 
symbol of leadership that this nation can be prtmd to look up to. (Grade 12) 



Approximately one-third of the students in grade 8 and 40 percent of those in grade 
12 wrote responses to the question that were judged as adequate. The following are 
examples of such responses, which typically provided a brief list of responsibilities 
with little discussion. 



/ think being a president has a lot of responsibilities. He or .she has to keep 
peace between other countrys. They sometimes have to make up laws and get it 
passed. They also have to make long speeches on national t.v. and that takes a 
lot ofselfconfedence. That is why I think it is hard to be a President. (Grade H) 



His jobs arc to keep us out of wars, veto law.s, decide what to do with the 
governments money If we get into a war, he tells us what to do. Another 
important function is to appoint Supreme Court Judge. He has got to make the 
right decision for our country. He has to trade and meat with the other 
countries. So ht: really, basically controls the U.S. (Grade H) 



The president has manyjfybs to do as the president like pas,sing laiv.s if he likes 
them or vetoing them. But there aren 't a lot of things he can t do like declare 
wan A president gets elected every four years and can serve two terms, our 
president now has .served two terms already and cannot he elected again. He is 
considered cheifin command of all of the Armed Forces. Hut there are alot of 
things the president can t do without the Congress and all the other branches. 
(Grade S) 



Half th(! students in grade 8 and approximately one-third of those in grade 12 wrote 
responses to the presidential i(?s|Jonsihililies task that w<!ic raKul as minimal. As 
d»rmonstrated in the following (jxamples, these papers tended to provide, onlygencu al 
answers to the question 



In I think the mo.sl imp.trtnnt rr.sponsthilities thai the President has is to 
make .sure that there is pt .ire here in the ' '..S. and to keep good relations with 
the other countries. I guess he just has to keep the country in order (legally} or 
else there s another scandnl. /Viwv.n.s, the President has to he able to look nl 
both sides of the i.s.sue btfore he makes any deci.sinns in everything that he has 
to decide upon, (Grade IZ) 



He has the greatest riisponsibitity of anyone in our nation* He makes major 
decisions that effects us and our government. His job is very dangerous. But 
without one in control our country would be in trouble. Thanks to many of our 
presidents and government we Ve been out of war since world war //. The 
president cuts down on pollution and so forth in our country. We should 
respect this man for what he stands for. He represents the people of the United 
States. (Grade 12) 



His purpose of being a president is to pass the laws and to abide by them. His 
purpose also is to try avoid wars and to govern the world, to make other citizens 
feel as tho the United States is a fair country, and as for me his final duties are 
to treat all men equal, (Grade 8) 

The president has many very important responsibilities. The president has to 
run the country, deal with other countries and keep out of trouble. Reagan has 
done a good job forming relationships (good) wif/i Russia, Rut however he can t 
keep out of trouble, (Grade 8) 

Nine percent of the eighth graders and 6 percent of the twelfth graders wrote 
responses to the question that were considered unacceptable because they provided 
incorrect information, were incoharent, or digressed from the topic at hand. The 
following is an example of an unacceptable paper. 

He could try to get home that we live on the street and could try get jobs. If I was 
president, I get people the street get them job and new clothes and a house. And 
then my mother w/7/ he proud of me. (Grade H) 

In summary, 41 percent of the eighth-grade students and 59 percent of the twelfth- 
gi ade students produced responses to the question on presidential responsibilities 
that were judged adequate or better. The remaining papers were considered too 
vague or too flawed to be considered belter than minimally acceptable. Thus, it 
appears that many students were either unfamiliar with the detailed powers and 
responsibilities of the president or limited in their abili^ to express what they did 
know in writing. 




PDiitical Processes 

Students* knowledge of political proc- 
esses in this country can best be under- 
stood by examining their responses to 
questions on political parties, elections, 
citizen action, and the legislative proc- 
ess. In ali of these areas, there were 
notable strengths and weaknesses in stu- 
dents' knowledge. 

Virtually all 198 percent) of the fourth- 
grade students were aware that people 
choose the president, and 69 percent 
appeared to know that one must be a 
citizen to vote. By eighth grade, 87 per- 
cent of the students recognized that citi- 
zenship was a requirement for votmg 
and 80 percent knew that a secret ballot 
is used to cast votes for public officials. 
Approximately three-quarters (78 per- 
cent) of the fourth-grade students and 
nearly all of the eighth graders 193 per- 
cent) were able to use a sample ballot to 
match a candidate with the office for 
which she or he was running; 67 and 82 
percent, respectively, used the ballot to 
identify the number of persons running 
for a specific office. 

When asked to identify legal ways of 
influencing decision making other than 
voting, relatively f(*vv of the students in 
grade 4 recognized that striking 135 per - 
cent) and boycotting (19 percent) wen^ 
legal avenues of protest. Kighth graders 
were far more likely to bv, familiar with 
these approaches, as 80 pc^rcent and 64 
percent, respf.,?livcly, were acquaintcul 
with the meaning of iht? teI !n^ ^l^ikilI^ 
and boycotting. 

Twelfth-grade stud(*nts were also 
familiar with some of tlu; most (common 
ways that Anu*rican (Tili/(!ns can li*giti- 



malely oppose laws or actUjns they 
believe to be unjust. The most widely 
recognized means o^ protest, identified 
by 91 percent or more of the twelfth 
graders, were writing a letter to a politi- 
cal representative or expressing one's 
views to the media. And virtually all of 
the twelfth-grade students recognized 
that disobeying laws and refusing to pay 
taxes were illegal means of protest (S5 
and 94 percent, respectively). At the same 
time, less than two-thirds of twelfth grad- 
ei s were aware that it is legal to organize 
a recall election, participate in a boycott, 
engage in a hunger strike, or impeach 
legislators. 

Although most students in grades 8 
c r: J 12 exhibited a knowk?dge of which 
officials are elected a. .d which are 
appointed, they appeared to have a less 
developed understanding of political 
processes. Approximately half of the 
eighth graders 153 percent) and three- 
quarters of the twelfth graders were 
aware that an election in v hich political 
party mi mbers choose their party s can- 
didates is known as a primary election. 
However, only 36 percent of the eighth 
graders and 57 percent of the twelfth 
grad(;rs rec^ognized that the presidential 
candidate for (*ach major political party 
is formally nominated by a national 
convcuition. 

Less than half 142 percent) of the stu- 
(knits in grades 8 and 63 p(!rc.»nt of those 
in grades 12 appc^ared to be familiar with 
the steps a hill must follow to become a 
law. Similarly, wIumi given a chart of the 
pi'oc<!ss by whic^^ a bill bnc:omes a law, 
just 54 pendent of the (ughth gi aders and 
70 percent of ihv tw«*lfth graders were 
able to us(» it to id«*ntifv when a bill is 
refcM'red to committeiv Slightly more than 
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one-third (36 percent) of the eighth grad- 
ers and half (54 percent) of the twelfth 
graders recognized that when the presi- 
dent vetos a bill, a two-thirds vote in both 
houses is required to override that veto. 
Finally, 27 percent of the eighth-grade 
students and 45 percent of the twelfth- 
grade students were aware that a treaty 
is valid only if ratified by the Senate. 

Relatively few students appeared to 
have an understanding of checks and 
balances and the separation of powers. 
Only 35 percent of the fourth-grade stu- 
dents and 58 percent of the eighth-grade 
students selected the correct definition 
of separation of powers. Similarly, 36 
percent of the eighth graders and 55 
percent of the twelfth graders recognized 
that presidential veto, congressional 
override; and Supreme Court decisions 
were examples of the federal system of 
checks and balances. 



Rights* Responsibilities, and the Law 

As with the content dimensions previ- 
ously discussed, students' understand- 
ir<^ of rights, responsibilities, and the law 
was adequate in some areas but limit(-d 
in others. Stiulents appeared to be par- 
ticularly well informed of the rights of 
individuals who are arrested. For 
example, three-quarters of the fourth 
graders recognized that an ai r(;sted p(M - 
son does not have? the right to escape At 
grade 8. 92 percent of the students i vr- 
ognized that accus(ul persons have tht^ 
right to know what th(!y are a( (HiS(?d of, 
and 84 percent knvw th(»y have ihv right 
to remain silcMit. 

By the time tlu^y r<*ache(l lh«' twelfth 
grad(!, 98 perctMit of the students 



appeared to know that accused persons 
have the right to a lawyer and 90 percent 
were aware that they cannot be arrested 
without evidence. Fifty-eight percent of 
the eighth-grade students and 79 per- 
cent of the twelfth-grade students recog- 
nized that an individual can be convicted 
of a crime only if proven guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

Approximately two-thirds or more of 
the students in the upper grades demon- 
strated an awareness of other rights, such 
as freedom of speech. Seventy-one per- 
cent of the students in grade 8 and 84 
percent of those in grade 12 recognized 
that a policeman can do nothing to a 
person who is criticizing the United States 
unless that person breaks a law. Further, 
64 percent of the eighth graders and 77 
percent of the twelfth graders were aware 
that freedom of speech has certain limits. 
Similar percentages of students recog- 
nized that different types of interest 
groups have the right to address an 
audience. 

Students tended to perform less well 
on items that asked them to identify the 
historic documents in which particular 
rights are specified — including such 
documents as the Declaration of Inde- 
pc^ndence, the Constitution and its 
amendments, state constitutions, and 
laws. Only 53 percent of the students in 
grade 8 and 57 percemt of those in grade 
12 wvn* aware that the Ocxrlaration of 
Independence states that individuals 
have th(? right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. And just 44 per- 
wni of the (»ighth graders and 51 per- 
cv.nt of the tw(*lfth graders seemed to 
know that th(* right to Religious frfM^dom 
is found in the amendments to the 
Constitution 
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Content-Area Knowledge 
Across the Grades 



The previous sections tiave provided a 
detailed analysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses in students' knowledge and 
understandings in each content area. 



TABLE 4.2 summarizes the average per- 
cent:ige of students in each grade who 
gave correct responses to the questions 
in each content area." 



TABLE 4.2 



Average Percentage of Students 
Responding Correctly to Civics 
Questions in Each Content Area, 1988 



THE NimON'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CORRECT 



DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES AND THE 
PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT 

All items given at a grade 

Items given at grades 8 and 12 [12 items] 

STRUCTURES AND FVUC t... >iS 
OF POLITICAL INSTITU7 OW^ 

All items given a* a gra j 

Items given at grades 4 nl i ; 16 items] 
Items given at gradet, 8 ano 12 [37 items] 

POLITICAL PROCESSES 
All items given at a grade 

Items given at grades 4 and 8 [6 items) 
Items given at grades 8 and 12 [28 items] 

RIGHTS. RESPONSIBILITIES. AND THE LAW 

All items given at a grade 

Items given at grades 4 and 8 [ 1 2 items] 
Items given at grades 8 and 12 [2^ items] 

TOTAL ASSESSMENT 



GRADE 4 



77.7 (0.7) 
[2 items] 



62.3 (0.6) 
[25 items] 
58.5 (0.6) 



59.5 (0.6) 
[8 items] 

52.6 (0.7) 



59.6 (0.6) 
[ 1 3 items] 
58.2 (0.6) 

61.7 (0.5) 
[48 Items] 



GRADES 



56.5 (0.5) 
[14 items] 
50.7 (0.5) 



58.5 (0.4) 
[63 items] 
77.3 (0.5) 
5.?.2 (0.5) 



58.5 (0.5) 
[34 items] 
81.1 (0.7) 
54.3 (0.5) 



67.0 (0.4) 
[39 items] 

75.4 (U,6) 
62 4 (0,5) 

60.5 (0.4) 
[150 Items] 



GRADE 12 



61.4 (0.6) 
[19 Items] 
68.0 (0.6) 



63.6 (0.6) 
[60 items] 

67.8 (0.6) 



64.5 (0.5) 
[37 items] 

70,9 (0.6) 



78.9 (0.5) 
[28 items] 

77.7 (0.5) 

66.5 (0.5) 
[144 Items] 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses It can be said with 9-" percent certainty that the percentatje of students responding 
correctly to the set of items of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value 



" 'rtie avprajti! p' ri-tintagi' coimrt fijjtirrs WfH' calc (il<<lf<l an liillows rhp ilvmi, wt-rr i lassifird iiilii tin; Itnii calcgories iili-ntiriiTd in 
Table 4.2 Within cacU <-ali-.^orv. Ihn (iftn'itnlafftiK (»( Mtiddtilh whii ri-K|Hiri<l)-(l (irt ii-clly Ui rwh il"rii wtT<* siiniitx-d anil thi-ii divided |jy 
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In each content area, as might be 
expected; ihe percentage of students 
responding correctly to the common 
items increased across the grades. That 
is, eighth graders were more likely than 
fourth graders to provide correct 



responses to items given at those two 
grades, and twelfth graders were more 
likely than eighth graders to give correct 
responses to items administered at 
grades 8 and 12. 



Summary 

It is evident tliat students possess a range of knowledge and understandings in 
each of the four content areas included in the 1988 civics assessment: Democratic 
Principles and the Purpose of Government; Structures and Functions of Political 
Institutions; Political Processes; and Rights, Responsibilities, and the Law. As antici- 
pated, the depth and breadth of students' performance in each content area grew as 
they progressed through school However, even by the twelfth grade, students' civics 
achievement remained quite limited in many respects. Most students performed 
poorly on items that referred to technical vocabulary, detailed political processes, or 
the historical and intellectual traditions of our government. 

While it is difficult to identify precisely the experiences that contribute to students* 
knowledge, it is likely that out-of-school experiences such as discussing current 
events with parents or watching television have provided students with some infor- 
mation about civics — for example, information about political parties and elections 
or about the rights of accused persons. 



CHAPTER FIVE 



Amount of 
Civics Instruction 
and Course Taking 



PREVIOUS CHAPTERS have 
provided clear evidence that 
as students progress through 
the grades, their civic knowl- 
edge ano understandings be- 
come deeper, richer, and more refined. 
Their ability to manipulate and apply 
what understandings they possess 
becomes more sophisticated. To make 
sense of how this growth occurs, it is 
necessary to move from describing what 
students know to considering their edu- 
cational experiences. 

Like proficiency in any content area, 
civics proficiency should be intimately 
related to the extent, nature, and scope 
of students' instructional experiences. To 
learn more about what is taught at vari- 
ous gi^ades, NAEP asked students par- 
ticipating in the 1988 assessment a series 
of questions about their social studies 
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and government classes. This chapter 
describes the amount of instruction stu- 
dents reported receiving in these subject 
areas, while the following chapter dis- 
cusses the topics studied and instruc- 
tional approaches used in these classes. 

Although the NAEP results frequently 
reveal relationships between particular 
instructional variables and students* 
proficiency, causes and effects cannot 
be determined from these survey data. 
In addition, data reported by students — 
particularly by young students — may be 
of questionable accuracy. With these 
points in mind, the self-reported back- 
ground information provided in these 
chapters and the relationships found 
between instruction and proficiency can 
help educators and policy makers to 
consider salient concerns and initiate 
further inquiries. 



Frequency of Social Studies 
Instraction: Grade 4 



TABLE 5.1 summarizes the frequency 
of social studies classes reported by 
fourth-grade students and the average 
civics proficiency for each group. Nearly 
half of these young eaidents reported 
that they had social b^tudies instruction 



every day, while one-quarter reported 
studying the subject three or four times 
a week. At the other end of the spectrum, 
8 percent of these young students 
reported that they never or hardly ever 
had social t ^udies lessons. 



TABLE 5.1 


Average Civics Proficiency by 
Frequency of Social Studies 
Classes at Grade 4. 1988 


THE lUmON'S 
REPORT Ii^mI 

CARD r^yl 




PER- 


AVERAGE 1 ""r 



FREQUENOr OF CLASSES 


CENT 


PROFIC'ENCY 


Every day 


46.1 


214.0 (1.3) 


3 or 4 times a week 


26.2 


221.1 (1.3) 


1 or 2 times a week 


14.7 


212.4 (2.1) 


Less than once a week 


5.0 


204.5 (5.3) 


Never or hardly ever 


8.0 


200.9 (2.4) 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that the aveiage proficiency of the 
population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value. 



Fourth graders who reported having 
social studies instruction less than once 
each week or hardly ever tendsd to per- 
form less well in the assessment than 
students who received instructir ore 
frequently. 

When reflecting on the instructional 
experiences of students at a particular 
grade, it is important to know whether 
different subpopulations at that grade 



have comparable opportunities to study 
a given subject. TABLE 5.2 summarizes 
the amount of social studies instruction 
reported by fourth-grade students who 
belong to demographic subpopulations 
of interest. 



There were essentially no differences 
between fourth-grade boys and girls in 
the reported frequencj^ of social studies 



TABLE 5.2 



Differences in Frequency of 
Social Studies Classes Across 
Demographic Subpopulations 
at Grade 4. 1988 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



THEN/mON'S 

REPORT r 
CARD 








3 OR 4 


1 OR 2 




NEVER 01 




EVERY 


TIMES 


TIMES 


LESS THAN 


HARDLY 




DAY 


A WEEK 


A WEEK 


ONCE A WEEK 


EVER 


GENDER 












Male 


46.9 


25.7 


15.4 


4.1 


7.9 


Female 


45.4 


26.7 


14.0 


5.9 


8.0 


RACE/ETHNiCITY 












White 


46.1 


28.4 


14.6 


4.3 


6.6 


BlacK 


47.7 


19.3 


14.7 


6.6 


11.7 


Hispanic 


43.0 


24.6 


15.1 


6.5 


10.7 


REGION 












Northeast 


32.0 


28.1 


23.7 


9.3 


6.9 


Southeast 


55.9 


20.7 


12.5 


3.1 


7.8 


Central 


49.8 


30.6 


11.8 


2.2 


5.6 


West 


45.4 


25.8 


12.0 


5.7 


11.1 



instruction, but there were some dis- 
parities among White, Black; and His- 
panic students. Eighty-nine percent of 
the White children reported having social 
studies instruction at least once a week, 
compared to 82 percent of the Black stu- 
dents and 83 percent of the Hispanic 
students at this grade. 

Differences in the frequency of social 
studies instruction also were found 
across the four regions of the country. 



Fourth graders in the Southeast and 
Central regions appeared to receive the 
most frequent instruction in social stud- 
ies, as more than three-quarters of the 
young students in these regions reported 
having a class at least three times each 
week. In contrast, students in the North- 
east and West reported less frequent 
instruction. Just 60 percent of the fourth 
graders in the Northeast and 71 percent 
of those in the West reported that they 
had social studies class every day or 
almost every day. 



Regardless of their race/ethnicity, genden or region, most eiglith-grade 
students reported they had received American government or civics instruc- 
tion in grade S, 6, 7, or 8. 



Exposure to American Government or 
Civics Instruction: Grade 8 

To document their exposure to social 
studies instruction in middle or iunior 
high school, eighth-grade students were 
asked if they had studied American gov- 
ernment or civics in grades 5, 6, 7, or 8. 
Their responses to these questions were 
combined to provide information about 
the percentage of students who had in- 
struction in at least om of these grades 
TABLE 5.3 presents the results of these 
analyses with information on the avc^r- 
age civics proficiency of each group. 



Most (89 percent I of the eighth-grade 
students participating in the assessment 
reported they had studied American 
government or civics in fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, or eighth grade. As might be 
expected, there was a marked difference 
in average civics proficiency between 
those who had studied the subject and 
those who had not. 

IV) determine whether the disparities 
in instruction that appeared at grade 4 



i Average Civics Proficiency by 
TABLE 5.3 | Exposure to American Government 
i or Civics Instruction at Grade 8, 1 988 



Did yuu study American government 
or civics in f fth. sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grade? 



PER- 
CENT 



THE NATtON'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



AVERAGE 
PROFICIENCY 



Yes 
No 



886 
11. 4 



262.7 (0.9) 

247.8 (1.9) 



StancJcjrd errors ^^re presumed ir.- pdrer!trie^.,e5. It cau hi' s,^id witr; 95 per<ef:t ceftHi'tTy U\,i\ |t,e <i;erd9t.' \)\<}Ui\L'v.Ly uf the 
{:x}piJlalior. of inlerest is within > 2 standtiffl (^rrors of th(» estimated vdiue 
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were persisting at grade 8, NAEP studied 
the percentages of students in various 
subpopulations who had studied civics 
or government in the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, or eighth grades. TABLE 5.4 sum- 
marizes this information by gender, race/ 
ethnicity, and region. 



The disparities in social studies 
instruction that appeared at grade 4 seem 
to have been largely eliminated by grade 
8. Regardless of their race/ethnicity, gen- 
der, or region, most eighth-grade 
students reported that they had received 
American government or civics instruc- 
tion in grade 5, 6, 7, or 8. 



TABLE 5.4 



Exposure to American Government 
or Civics Instruction for Demographic 
Subpopulations at Grade 8, 1988 



THE NXnON S 

report! 

CARD 



Did you study American government 
or civicia in fifth, sixth, seventh, 
or eighth grade? 




PERCENTAGE OF 
STUDENTS 
RESPONDING "YES" 



GENDER 




Male 


88.2 


Femtile 


89.1 


R/iCE/ETHNICITY 




White 


88.9 


Black 


88.5 


Hispanic 


86.6 


REGION 




Northeast 


92.1 


Southeast 


85.0 


Central 


87.8 


West 


89.9 



Amount of A nerican Government or 
Civics Instruction: Grade 12 

Twelfth-grade students who partici- 
pated in the 1988 civics assessment were 
asked whether they had taken courses in 
American government in grade 9, 10, 11, 
or 12. Like the analyses performed at 
grade 8, twelfth-grade students' re- 
sponses were combined to determine 
the percentages of students who had 
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taken a course in this subject at any grade 
in high school. The i esults of these analy- 
ses are displayed in TABLE 5.5. 

Nearly all of the twelfth graders — 
some 93 percent — reported that they 
had taken a civics or American govern- 
ment class in at least one grade in high 



TABLE 5.5 



Average Civics Proficiency by 
Exposure to American Government or 
Civics instruction at Grade 12. 1988 reSStT™** 

CARD 



Did you study American government 
or civics in linth, tenth, eleventh, or 
twelfth grade? 



PER- 
CENT 



AVERAGE 
PROFICIENCY 




Yes 
No 



93.4 
6.6 



298.3 (1.1) 
282.3 (2.5) 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency of the 
population of interest is w thin ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value. 



school. And as expected, students who 
reported studying these sub jects in high 
school tended to have higher civics pro- 
ficiency, on average, than students who 
reported that they had not studied them. 

TABLE 5.6 summarizes the differences 
in civics and government course taking 



for students belonging to various demo- 
graphic subpopulations. Similar to the 
patterns observed at grades 4 and 8, 
White, Black. Hispanic, male, and female 
twelfth graders were equally likely to 
report having taken a high-school level 
course in civics or government. 
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TABLE S.6 



Exposure to American Government or 
Civics Instruction for Demographic 
Subpopulations at Grade 1Z. 1988 



THE NXriON S 
REPORT I 
CARD 



Did you study American government 
or civics in ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
or twelfth qrade? 



GENDER 

Male 
Ff nale 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

REGION 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 




PERCENTAGE OF 
STUDENTS 
RESPONDING "YES" 



93.2 
93.5 



93.3 
95.0 
93.0 



85.5 
95.6 
96.3 
95.8 



There were differences in course tak* 
ing across the four regions, however. 
Eighty-six percent of the students in the 
Northeast reported that they had stud- 
ied civics or government in high school, 
compared with 96 percent of the stii- 
dents in each of the other regions. 

A related question asked twelfth-grade 
students to report the total number of 
years of course work they had completed 
in American government or civics since 
grade 9, Their responses appear in 
TABLE 5.7. 



Nearly two*thirds of the twelfth-grade 
students — some 63 percent — reported 
they had taken at least one year of course 
work in civics or American government 
since the ninth grade. It is not surprising 
to find that seniors who had studied these 
subjects for any amount of time per- 
formed better, on average, than students 
who had not. It is puzzling, however, 
that the amount of instruction received 
appeared to be unrelated to students' 
proficiency. 



Across the grades, there appears to be a positive relationship between 
students' average civics proficiency and the amount and frequency of 
instruction they received in social studies, civics, or American government. 



TABLE 5.7 



Years of American Government or 
Civics Studies in High School. 1988 



THE NXriON'S 

report! 

CARO 



PER- 
CENT 



AVERAGE 
PROFICIENCY 




None 


7.9 


277.3 (3.0) 


Less than 1/2 year 


4.8 


295.4 (4.2) 


1/2 year 


14.3 


302.4 (2.2) 


Between 1/2 year and 1 year 


10.6 


299.2 (2,4) 


1 year 


22.6 


296,2 (1.7) 


More than 1 year 


39.9 


297.9 (1.2) 



Standard errors are oresented in pdrentneses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency of the 
Dopulatior, of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value. 
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Time Spent on Homework: Grade 12 

The education research literature is 
fiill of statements, both normative and 
empirical that indicate a positive rela* 
tionship between the amount of time 
spent on homework and mastery of a 
subject* Accordingly, NAEP asked twelfth 
graders how much time they spent on 
homework for American government or 
civics class. As shown in TABLE 5.8; 10 
percent indicated they had no home- 
work and an additional 5 percent indi- 
cated that they did not do what home- 
work was assigned. 



Fifty-seven percent of the twelfth grad^ 
ers reported they spent no more than an 
hour on homework each week for their 
civics or government class. At the other 
end of the spectrum, just 15 percent of 
the students reported spending three 
hours or more on their civics or govern- 
ment homework each week. These stu- 
dents performed far better in the assess- 
ment than did students who said they 
spent less time on homework or did not 
have any homework assigned. 



TABLE 5.8 



Average Civics Proficiency by 
Amount of Time Spent on American 
Government or Civics Homework 
Each Week at Grade 12. 1988 



THE NimON S 

report! 

CARD 



How much time have you usually spent 
each week on homework for your 
American government or civics class? 



PER- AVERAGE 
CENT PROFICIENCY 



I usually haven*t had homework 

I have had homework, but I 
usually haven't done it 

1 hour or less 

2 hours 

3 hours or more 



97 2923 (3.2) 



5.2 
56,6 
132 
15.2 



287.9 (4,5) 
298.7 (1.0) 
302.9 (2.1) 
308,0 (23) 



Standard errors are prpspnted i?! p^renlhese:), II can be said with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency of the 
population of interest is witr.in ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value Note Ttiis information is based on the responses ol 
only those st Jdenti who reported they had taken an ArTicnran govern rDent or civics class 
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Summaiy 



Across the grades, therr ippears to be a positive relationship between students' 
average civics proficiency and the amount and frequency of insb^uction they received 
in social studies, civics, or American government. 

Most fourth graders (some 87 percent) reported having social studies instruction at 
least once each week, while students who stated they received instruction less than 
once a week were outperformed in the assessment by students who reported having 
more frequent instruction in the subject. 

Eighty^nine percent of the eighth graders reported studying American government 
or civics in grade 5, 6, 7, or 8, and virtually all twelfth graders (93 percent) reported 
they had studied these subjects in high school At both the eighth and twelfth grades, 
students who had studied civics or government outperformed their peers who had 
not done so. 

The amount of homework assigned and completed did appear to be positively 
related to performance at grade 12. High-school seniors who reported spending four 
or more hours on homework each week tended to have substantially higher civics 
proficiency than their peers who reported spending less time on homework. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



Characteristics 
of Instruction and 
Topics Studied 



TO MEASURE THE effective- 
ness of current approaches 
to civics instruction, educa- 
tors need to consider not 
only the extent to which the 
subject is being taught, but also what is 
being taught, and how well To address 
these questions, NAEP asked students 
participating in the 1988 assessment to 
report the civics topics they had studied 
and the types of instructional approaches 
used by their teachers. This chapter dis- 
cusses students' instructional experi- 
ences and explores the relationships 
between these experiences and their 
civics proficiency. The information pre- 
sented supplements other recent reports 



that have recommended substantive 
reforms in elementary and secondary 
social studies instruction.'^ 

Topics Studied in Social Sti dies 
Class: Grade 4 

in 1988; 70 percent of the fourth-grade 
students reported they had studied about 
the government of our country in their 
social studies classes. These young stu- 
dents also were given a series of ques- 
tions that asked if they had studied par- 
ticular civic or government topics ''a lot/ 
''some," or "not at all." The topics ranged 
from communities to judges and courts. 
Students' responses to these questions 
appear in TABLE 6.1. 



"N'dtiniiaS rrmirruHHion on S<i€ laJ Sfudi***, m Ihr S< hiM>lH, n,.i'iuiy, a Ijmrstr S<hihI Swdim fnt i V ;;jAf ( Wj/itv; A Hrport <if ihr 
Curht uiuni Task Fon^f ufthv Mational iAunnu&Hinn on Stu ml Studu%i in the St-hnjls (Nm rintxM I'l«<»| 
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TABLE 6.1 



Topics Addressed in Social 
Studies Class at Grade 4. 1 988 



THE MmON'S 
REPORT r 

card' 



In your social studies class. 

how much have you studied about. 




PERCENTAGE OF 
STUDENTS REPORTING 
EXTENT OF STUDIES 





A LOT 


SOME 


NONE 


How laws are made 


22.6 


53.7 


23.7 


Judges and courts 


7.9 


34.3 


57.8 


The president and the leaders of our country 


32.8 


49.3 


17.9 


Elections and voting 


14.8 


50.3 


34.9 


Your community 


45.5 


42.1 


12.4 


The rights and responsibilities of citizens 


29.6 


47.4 


23.0 



Fourth graders reported studying a 
range of social studies topics. Most 
reported they had studied about the com- 
munity (88 percent); presidents and lead- 
ers (82 percent); lavvs and citizens' rights 
(both 77 percent); and elections and vot- 
ing (65 percent); at least to some extent. 
This information on what young students 
have studied reinforces the information 
on levels of civics proficiency presented 
earlier in this report. As discussed in 



Chapter Two, most fourth-grade stu- 
dents performed at Level 200; displaying 
a rudimentary awareness of civic life. 

Fourth-grade students also were asked 
how often they discussed current events 
in their social studies classrooms, and 
over half (54 percent) reported doing so 
on a daily or weekly basis. These find- 
ings are presented in 6.2. 



TABLE 6.2 



Discussion of Current Events in 
Social Studies Class at Grade 4, 1988 



THE lUmON S 

report! 

CARD 




How often do you discuss current 
events in social studies class*^ 

Almost every day 
Once or twice u week 
Once or twice a month 
A few timf s a year 
Never 



PERCENT 

?0.6 
33.0 
16.0 
12.2 
18.2 



Nearly one-third of the fourth-grade 
students reported never or rarely dis- 
cussing current events in their social 
studies class. This find^^^n is particularly 
disappointing in view o. the fact that the 
1988 asseseirn^nt occurred during an 
election year. 



Topics Studied In American 
Goyernment and Civics Classes: 
Grades 8 and 12 

Like the students in grade 4, thos: ; in 
the eighth and twelfth grades also were 
asked to report on the extent lo which 
they had studied a variety of civics and 
civics-related topics. Their responses 
appear in TABLE 6 3. 

Sti'dents in both grades reported 
studying a wide variety of topics in their 
civics and government classes. Almost 
all had studied the U.S. Constitution and 
Bill of RightS; while otlier topics such as 
the Congress, the president 1 Cabinet, 
the ways i.i which laws are made, politi- 
cal parties, and rights and responsibili- 



ties of citizens also were commonly stud- 
ied. Over half of the students at each 
grade reported receiving some insti ac- 
tion on the court system and almost one- 
third received a lot of instruction on this 
pic. Nearly three-quarters of the stu- 
^nts in grade 8 (73 percei ) reported 
had studied about the principles of 
democratic government a lot or some, 
compared with 91 percent of the high- 
school seniors. 

Because students at various grades 
appear to be studying many of the same 
topicS; it is important for educators to 
examine what is being taught and how it 
is being taught. Repetitious instruction 
from one grade to the next may reduce 
the benefits of civics instruction — or, 
even worse, diminish students' interest 
in the subject. As an alternative; instruc- 
tional approaches that build on students' 
existing kriowledge and understandings 
from grade to grade, and that incorpo- 
rate increasingly challenging analytic 
tasks, are more likely to sustain students' 
interest and maximize wha* *hey have 
studied in previous grades. 
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TABLE 6.3 



Civics Topics Studied at 
Grades 8 and iZ, 1988 



THE IMnON'S 
REPORT) 
CARD 




How much have you studieci the 
following topics in American 
government or civics? 



U.S. CONSTITUTION AND BILL OF RIGHTS 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

CONGRESS 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

HOW UWS ARE MADE 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

COURT SYSTEM 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

PRESIDENT AND THE CABINET 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

POLITICAL PARTIES. ELECTIONS. AND VOTING 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

STATE ;^ND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

OTHER FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF CITIZP.NS 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 



PERCENTAGE OP 
STUDENTS REPORTING 
EXTENT OF STUDIES 

A LOT SOME NONE 



55.7 
55.0 



41.7 
45.3 



38.2 
42.6 



29.6 
38.8 



39.3 
39.6 



44.3 
45.0 



30.0 
J6.4 



20.4 
32.0 



20.5 
26.2 



42.8 
44.6 



39.9 
42.5 



50.3 
50.8 



51.8 
52.6 



52.7 
55.0 



48.5 
55.8 



46.9 
51.1 



55.0 
57.4 



522 
59.2 



59.5 
66.2 



44.7 
50.6 



4.4 
2.5 



7.9 
3.9 



10.0 
4.7 



17.6 
6.2 



12.2 
4.6 



8.8 
3.9 



15.0 
6.2 



27.5 
8.8 



20.0 
7.6 



12.5 
4.8 



Relationship Between Topics Studied 
and Civics Proficiency 



To provide a sense of the relatioaship 
between students' exposure to various 
topics and their average civics profi- 
ciency, NAEP aggregated students' 
responses to the entire series of ques- 
tions asked about topics at each grade. 
TABLE 6.4 compares the percentages of 
students in grades 4, 8, and 12 who (on 
average > cited a lot, some, and no study 
of civics topics, and cit^s their average 
civics proficiency. 

Most of the students at each grade 
level reported studying a variety of civics 



topics "a lot" or **some/ At the other end 
of the spectrum, 17 percent of the fourth 
graders, 8 percent of the eighth graders, 
and 3 percent of the twelfth graders had 
not studied any of the topics they were 
asked about. 

At the fourth-grade level, there were 
essentially no differences in average 
proficiency according to students' expo- 
sure to various topics. At grades 8 and 12, 
the most proficient students reported 
' - * It they had studied the range of civics 
topics a lot. 



Relationship Between Average 
TABLE 6,4 Civics Pfoficiency and Study of 

Topics at Grades 4« 8. and 12. 1988 



THENimON'l 
REPORT I 
CARD 




AVERAGE AMOUNT OF STUDY OF VARIOUS TOPICS 



GRADE 4 

Percent 

Average Proficiency 

GRADES 

Percent 

Average Proficiency 

GRADE 12 

Percent 

Average Proficiency 



A LOT 



19.3 
213.3 (2.0) 



30.8 

265.9 (1.2) 



41.4 

3033 (1.2) 



SOME 



64.1 

214.6 (1.0) 



61.2 
259.6 (0.9) 



55.3 
293.7 (1.2) 



NONE 



16.6 
212.9 (2.3) 



8.0 
238.8 (2.3) 



3.2 
260.1 (4.9) 



Standard errors are presented ir^ parentheses. It a* . be S3jd wrth 95 percent ceruinty that the average proficiency of the 
population of interest is within ± 2 standard err ')rs of the estinnated value. 



Characteristics of Civics Instruction: 
Grades 8 and 12 



The instructional approaches used in 
teaching civics are likely to exert consid- 
erable influence on the nature and extent 
of students' learning. To build an under- 
standing of some of the ways in which 
civics is currently being taught in the 
schools, NAEP asked students in grades 
8 and 12 at>out the kinds of approaches 
their teachers used in social studie&i, civ- 
ics, or government classes. TABLE 6.^^ 
displays the frequency of various instruc- 
tional approaches reported. 



Reading a textbook appears to be the 
most common mode of instruction by 
far, as 90 percent of the eighth graders 
and 87 percent of the twcifth graders 
reported being asked to read material in 
their textbooks either daily or weekly. 
Further, 38 percent of the eighth-grade 
students and 45 percent of the , -^Ifth- 
grade students reported frequenil) ^jeing 
asked to read material not in the text- 
book. Nearly half of the students in each 



grade were expected to memorize infor- 
mation they had read on a daily or weekly 
basis. 

Despite the frequency of reading 
reported by students, the amount of read- 
ing done may actually be quite low. 
seen in Chapter Three, half or more of 
the s^id&nts in each grade reported they 
read no more than 10 pages a day for all 
school subjects combined. 

Most of the eighth- and twelfth-grade 
students — 83 percent and 84 percent, 
respectively — reported having oppor- 
tunities either daily or weekly to discuss 
and analyze what they had read for so- 
cial studies or civics class. Further, 68 
percent of the eighth graders and 80 
percent of the twelfth graders reported 
that they discussed current events in class 
this often. Many students also reported 
that taking tests or quizzes, writing short 
answers to questions; and giving talks 
about what they were studying were 
common acti vities. 
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TABLE 6.5 



Instructional Approaches Used in 
Government or Civics Classes 
at Grades 8 and 12. 1988 



THEN/mON'S 
REPORT! 
CARD 




How often does your teacher ask you 
to do the following things for class? 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



DAILY YEARLY 
OP OR 
WEEKLY MONTHLY NEVER 



READ MmTPRIAL FROM YOUR TEXTBOOK 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 

READ MATERIAL NOT IN YOUR TEXTBOOK 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

MEMORIZE THE MATERIAL YOU HAVE READ 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

DISCUSS AND ANALYZE THE MATERIAL 
YOU HAVE READ 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

WRITE SHORT ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 

WRITE A REPORT OF THREE OR MORE PAGES 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 

WORK ON A GROUP PROJECT 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

GIVE TALKS ABOUT WHAT YOU ARE STUDYING 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

DISCUSS CURRENT EVENTS 

Grade 8 
Gr-ade 12 

TAKE A TEST OR QUIZ 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 



90.0 
86.8 



37.7 
44.5 



45.7 
44.7 



83.3 
84.2 



70 3 



9.8 

12.0 



13.4 
17.3 



62.4 
51.3 



67.5 
80.0 



69.1 
77.8 



5.4 
7.7 



28.0 
26.8 



20.8 
21.9 



8.3 
9.5 



17.6 
200 



28.3 
31.0 



26.9 
31.0 



13.0 
14.7 



18.0 
12.2 



27.3 
19.9 



4.7 
5.6 



34.3 
28.7 



33.5 
33.4 



8.4 

6.2 



11.6 
11.7 



61.9 
57.0 



59.7 
51.8 



24.6 
34.0 



14.6 
7.8 



3.5 
2.3 



Natfi: At grade 12. the results are presented for only those students 
government or civics class. 



who reported they had taken an American 
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Ralationship BetWMn Civic 
l^rtlclpation and Proficiency: 
Grade 12 



In addition to being asked to describe 
tlie instructional activities used by their 
teachers in American government or 
civics class, twelfth-gi ade students were 
asked to rep>ort how often they had par- 
ticipated in mock elections, government 
bodies, or trials. Their responses are 
presented in TABLE 6.6. 



Relatively few high-school seniors 
reported they had participated many 
times in the types of civic activities listed. 
Yet those who had (12 percent) tended to 
perform better in the assessment than 
their peers who had occasionally or never 
participated in these activities. 



TABLE 6.6 



Relationship Between Average Civics 
Proficiency and Participation in 
Civic Activities at Grade 12. 1988 



THE lUnON'l 
REPORT! 
CARD 




How often have you participated in 
mock or imitation elections, 
governmental txxlies (like a council, 
legislature, or Congress), or trials? 

Several times 
Once or twice 
Never 



PER- 
CENT 

11.6 
363 
52.1 



AVERAGE 
PROFICIENCY 

311.6(2.0) 
303.2 (1.2} 
288.9 (1.4) 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses. It can be said witn 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency of the 
population of interest is within ± 2 standard error? of the estimated value. 
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Relationship Between Civic Attitudes 
and Proficiency: Grade 12 



Students in grade 12 were asked two 
questions designed to solicit their views 
on the issue of government responsive- 
ness. TABLE 6.7 relates students' 
responses to these questions to their per- 
formance in the assessment. 

Most twelfth-grade students (90 per- 
cent) stated they believed that elections 
help to make the government at least 
somewhat attentive to the issues and 



concerns that matter to citizens. Yet a 
smaller percentage — approximately 
three-quarters — agreed that the gov- 
ernment has been somewhat or very 
responsive to citizens' view^ over the 
years. Students who appeared to have 
more favorable attitudes toward the 
responsiveness of the government te'^^led 
to have higher proficiency than their 
more pessimistic peers. 



Relationship Between Average Civics 
Table 6.7 Proficiency and Views on Civic 
Issues at Grade 12, 1988 



How much do you feel that 
having elections makes the 
government pay attention to 
what people think? 

A good deal 
Some 
Not much 



PER- 
CENT 

43.4 
46.4 
10.1 



THE NMION S 
REPORT) 
CARD 




AVERAGE 
PROFICIENCY 

303.7 (1.2) 
294.6(1.3) 
279.3 (2.7) 



Over the years, how much attention do 
you feel the government pays to what 
people think when it decides what 
it wants to do? 



A good deal 
Some 
Not much 



17.0 
59.9 
23.1 



305.5 (2.1) 
299.5 (1.2) 
284.3 (1,8) 



Standard errors are prefifnted i;i par'^ntheses. It can be said with 95 percent cert^mtv that th<; average proficiencv of the 
population of interest is within t 2 standard errors of the estimated value 
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Summary 



Fourth-grade students reported that they had studied about the community, presi- 
dents and leaders, laws, citizens' rights, and elections and voting in their social 
studies classes. Over half reported they discussed current events at least once a week 
in class. 

Students in the eighth and twelfth grades reported studying a range of different 
topics, but the amount of time spent on various topics was more similar than 
dissimilar across the grades. The topic most often studied by eighth and twelfth 
graders alike was the Constitution, while the Congress, the legislative process, the 
president and Cabinet, political parties, and rights and responsibilities also were 
commonly studied. Many students reported that tliey hau studied the court system, 
state and local government, and other forms of government at least to some extent. 
More than one-quarter (28 i>ercent) of the students in grade 8 said they had not 
studied about the principles of democratic government. At grade 12, 9 percent of the 
students reported not studying this topic. 

At the fourth-grade level, there was little evidence of a relationship between 
students' average proficiency and the range of topics studied, but a positive relation- 
ship was apparent by grade 8. As expected, students in the upper grades who had 
studied a range of topics some or a lot tended to perform better in the assessment 
than students who had not studied various topics. 

Of all the instructional approaches used by their teachers, reading from textbooks 
was the most commonly reported activity at botii the eighth and twelfth grades. Other 
activities — such as writing papers and working on group projects — appeared to be 
far less common. 

Relatively few of the high-school seniors had participated extensively in mock 
elections or trials or other activities of this mature, but those who had tended to 
outperform their peers. Most twelfth graders viewed the government as being at least 
somev hat responsive to citizens' thoughts and ror*cerns, and these students demon- 
strated higher average proficiency than students who reported more ncigative aJti- 
tudes. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



An Introduction to The Nation*s Report Card 



THE NATION'S REPORT CARD, 
the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), 
is an ongoing, congression- 
ally mandated project estab- 
lished in 1969 to obtain comprehensive 
and dependable data on the educational 
achievement of American students* From 
its inception until 1980, NAEP conducted 
annual assessments of 9-, 13-, and 17- 
year*olds attending public and private 
schools, and it has carried out biennial 
assessments since then* It remains the 
only regularly conducted educational 
survey at the elementary-, middle-, and 
high-school levels. To date, approxi- 
mately 1.5 million American students 
have participated in the NAEP assess- 
ments. 

Across the years, The Nation's Report 
Card has evaluated students' proficien- 



cies in reading, writing, mathematics, 
science, and social studies^ as well as 
literature, art, music, citizenship, com- 
puter competence, and career and oc* 
cupational development. Sever al of these 
subjects have been assessed many times, 
permitting an analysis of trends in stu- 
dent achievement. In tlie 1987-88 school 
year, reading, writing, U.S. history, and 
geography were assessed, in addition to 
civics. 

NAEP assessments are developed 
through a broad-based consensus proc- 
ess involving educators, scholars, and 
citizens representing many diverse con- 
stituencies and points of view. The 1988 
civics trend assessment was composed 
of items selected from the 1976 and 1982 
assessments, while the 1988 grade-level 
civics assessment involved a comprehen* 
sive development effort. A panel of ex- 
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perts developed the objectives for the 
new assessment, proposing goals that it 
felt students should achieve in the course 
of their education." After extensive re- 
views, the objectives were given to item 
writers who developed assessment ques- 
tions to fit the specifications set forth in 
the objectives. In addition to a set of 
general background question^ given to 
all students and to the cognitive ques- 
tions on civics, a limited set of subject- 
area background questions was devel- 
opeu to provide a basis for examining 
policy-relevant issues. These ci' ck- 
ground questions asked s j U * for 
information on the amoun. , jre 

of the instruction they had » oeived in 
social studies and government, as well 
as on their education-reflated activities. 



All items tor the 1988 assessment — 
cognitive tind backgiound alike — under- 
went intejisive reviews by subject-mat- 
ter and measurement specialists and by 
sensitivity reviewers whose purpose was 
to eliminate any material potentially 
biased or insensitive toward particular 
groups. The items were then ficld-K^sted, 
revis'^^d, and administered to a stratified, 
multistage pi^obability sample selected 
so that the assessment results could i><! 
generalized to the national population. 



Following each NAKP assessment, tlic 
results are published in reports that 
describe patterns and trends in achieve- 
ment in a given subject area. Flie NAKP 
repor ts ai (» widely disseminated to legis- 
lators, (Hlucators, and others con(;<;rn(?d 
with improving education in thiscounlry. 



The Nation's Report Card is supported 
by the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement, and directed by the National 
Cciiter for Education Statistics. Educa- 
tional Testing Service has been the 
grantee for the project since 1983. Ear- 
lier assessments were conducted by the 
Education Commission of the States. 
NAEP is governed by the National 
Assessment Governing Board, an inde- 
pendent, legislatively defined board. 

Overview of the Civics Trend 
Assessrrent at Ages 13 and 17. 
1976 to 1988 

Part I of this report summarized trends 
in the civics proficiency of American 
students at ages 13 and 17, based on 
three national civics assessments con- 
ducted during the school years ending 
in 1976, 1982, and 1988. The 1988 trend 
assessment of 13- and 17-year-oIds was 
Jministered in a way that permitted 
linking the results to those from the 1976 
and 1982 civics assessments. Ihus, stu- 
dents in the 1988 civics trend (or* bridge") 
samples were the sarnie age as students 
who had participated in thi^ earlier 
assessments, and were administered a 
svX of the same assessment maierials at 
the same time of year and using 1 he same 
methods used in 1976 and 1988. In all 
thr(^e assessment years, 13-vear-olds 
wen> evaluated in the fall (October to 
I3e(^(nnb(^r) and 17-year-olds in the spi ing 
(March to May). Al both afU\s, ihv. trend 
ass(;ssm(nitswei e conducted iisinga tap(» 
recording that paced stud(uils as thty 
responded to the backgiotind a id (!og' 
nitiv(» questions. 



Tftslif 1^^ Srr\ii r. National \ss<'SHnM'iH of Kdni ational I'ni^ t-ss. 
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The students sampled to participate in 
the trend assessments were assembled 
for an assessment session that lasted for 
approximately one hour. Each student 
received a booklet that contained a set of 
general background questions and a set 
of cognitive items on various civics top- 
ics. Across the entire set of booklets, 96 
cognitive questions were administered 
at age 13 and 101 questions were 
administered at age 17. 



Overview of the 1988 Civics 
Assessment at Grades A, 8* and 12 

Part II of this report summarized per* 
formance results and background infor- 
mation from the 1^88 civics assessment 
of students in grad^^s 4, 8, and 12. 1 his 
grade-level civics asscissment was con- 
ducted from January through May 1988. 

As previously described, the objectives 
for the grade-level civics assessment were 
developed using a broad-based consen- 
sus process involving university profes- 
sors, classroom teachers, social science 
researchers, school administrators, and 
curriculum specialists. Fhree essential 
goals of civics education were detlned in 
the objectives: 

■ developing students' understanding of 
the various contexts of American politi- 
cal life, including the home, school 
comnuinity, state, natc(}n. and world; 

■ developing the cognitive skills — such 
as knowing, undei standing, and applying 
— that allow students t(j deal with par- 
ticular civic facts, c:oncepts. terniinologv 
proceduiH!S, and ideas; and 



■ educating students in the content of 
civics, including the nature of democratic 
principles and the purpose of govern- 
ment; the structure and functions of 
political institutions; and rights, respon- 
sibilities, and the law.*^ 

Each item in the assessment was clas- 
sified into these dimensions, permitting 
the analysis of content-area performance 
discussed in Chapter 4. Forty-eight cog- 
nitive items were administered at grade 
4, 150 items at grade 8, and 144 items at 
gi ade 12. 

The overall composition of the 1988 
assessment was based on a focused-BIB 
spiral matrix design whereby not all stu- 
dents respond to all items in the assess- 
ment, This enables broad coverage of 
the subject areas being assessed while 
minimizing the burden for any one stu- 
dent. Each assessment booklet required 
approximately an hour of students* time 
Fourth-grade students were read two 
background questionnaires, requiring 
about 15 minutes, and then given 30 
minutes to complete three 10-minute 
blocks of cognitive materials. Eighth- and 
twelfth-gr ade students had five minutes 
to com; ' te each of the background 
questionnaires and were given 45 min- 
utes to complete three 15-minute blocks 
of cognitive questions. MovSt of these 
questions were multiple choice, but one 
open-ended question was also included 
at grades 8 and 12. 

At grad(» 4, th(» (!ivi(!s assessnunit ccjn- 
sist(»d of thr<?(? blocks of c'ognitivf? items, 
contained in one booklet. At grad(^s 8 
and 1Z, the balanced incomplete block 
or TUB" pa . of the 1988 NAKF design 



"F^iluraliiina) If-slin^ Sfrvirr ( ivtt s I nitvii St.ttrs i^nrmmrnt ahd I'ohlirs nhft-i tivcs. ttifw Assrssmntt iPYiin iiun, \J Kciuralioiial 
Jf^tiik^ Scrvi( (V National Ass*sMjM*iU ni Ktliiraitonai Progress l«*>*7t 
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assigned the 7 blocks of civics items to 
boclkJets in such a way that each block 
appeared in three booklets and each pair 
of blocks appeared in one of the seven 
booklets. At all three grades, approxi- 
mately 1,800 students answered each 
question. In ^the "spiralling' part of the 
BIB-spiralling method, the booklets were 
distributed to the assessment sessions in 
such a way that typically only a few stu- 
dents in any one session received the 
same booklet. 



Sampling. Data Collection, and Scoring 

Sampling and data collection activities 
for the 1988 assessment were conducted 
by Westat, Inc. As with all NAEP assess- 
ments, the 1988 assessment was based 
on a deeply stratified, three-stage sam- 
pling design. The first stage involved 
stratifying primary sampling units (coun- 
ties or aggregates of small counties) by 
region and community type and making 
a random selection. Second, within each 
selected unit, public and private schools 
were enumerated, stratified, and ran- 
domly selected. Finally, students were 
randomly selected from each school for 
participation in the assessment. 

Sampling for the Civics 
Trend Assessment 

TABLE A.l presents the student and 
school sample sizes and the school 
cooperation and student completion 
rates fcr each of the civics trend assess- 
ments. 



Sampling for the Grade-Level 
Civics Assessment 

TABLE A2 presents the student and 
school sample sizes for the 1988 grade- 
level civics assessment; as well as the 
school cooperation and student response 
rates. 



Data Collection and Scoring 

All data were collected by a trained 
field staff. Some students sampled (less 
than S percent overall) were excluded 
from the assessment because of limited 
English proficiency or severe handicap. 
NAEP began ccllecf'ng descriptive infor- 
mation on these excluded students in 
1984. 



Following each session, the assessment 
administrators sent completed materi- 
als back to ETS for processing. Responses 
to the open-ended questions included in 
the trend and 1988 civics assessments 
were scored by professional readers who 
were trained to use the evaluative crite- 
ria developed for each question. Twenty 
percent of the responses were scored 
twice to monitor interreader reliability, 
and the percentage of exact agreement 
between the first and second readers 
ranged from 89 to 100 percent across th^ 
items. The booklets were then scanned 
and information was transcribed to the 
NAEP data base All data collection and 
processing activities .vere conducted 
»^iih attention to rigorous quality con- 
trol procedures. 
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TABLE A.I 



Student and School Sample 
Sizes for the Civics 
Trend Assessments 



THE N/mON'S 
REPORT) 
CARD 




1976 



1982 



1968 



STUDENT SAMPLE SIZES 

Age 13 
Age 17 
Total 



19.952 
17.866 
37.818 



7.268 
6.751 
14.019 



1.938 
1.786 
3.724 



SCHOOL SAMPLE SIZES 

Age 13 
Age 17 
Total 



549 
439 
988 



540 
396 
936 



173 
114 
441 



PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING 

Age 13 
Age 17 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENT COMPLETION 

Age 13 
Age 17 



87.7 
86.5 



89.2 
86.5 



85.5 
74.2 



92.7 
78.1 



90.0 
78.7 



mss- The 1988 figures are 'rom the fUpoit on Flald OparatioiM ■nd Data Collactlon ActlvttlM for NAEP. Ymf 19 

(1987 ' prepared by Westat. Inc. (t988). Fyuref for the 1976 and 1982 assessment are from the NAEP Technical 
Repor (hose assessrrents ITie decreased school samnle size* in 1 908 reflect NAEP's procedure of using special bridge 
samplt. measure trends Although more schools and students participated in the full 1988 nvics assessment (see Table 
A.2), the figures above are for the civics bndga samples upon wnich t. e trend report is based Sampled schools that refused 
to participate were replaced, but the school cooperation rates were coi.^p"K»fi based on the schools originally selected for 
participation in the assessments. The student completion rates repres<!nt the percentage of students invited to be assessed 
who were assessed, including in follow-up sessions (when necessary). 



TABLE A.2 



Student and School Sample Sizes, 
School Cooperation and Student 
Completion Rates, 1 988 Assessment 



THE NATION S 
REPORT I 
CARD 




GRADES 

4 
8 

12 

Total 



STUDENT 
SAMPLE SIZE 

1.974 
4,487 
4.275 



10736 



SCHOOL 
SA MPLE SIZE 

327 
399 
304 



1,030 



PERCENT 
OF SCHOOLS 
PARTICIPATING 

88,7 
86.6 
82.8 



PERCENT 
OF STUDENT 
COMPLETION 



92.8 
87.8 
78.5 



Note: These figures v\ere obtained from the Reports on NAEP Field Operation and Data CollKtlon Activttits. prepared 
by Westat. Inc. Samp ^ d schools that refused to participate were replaced, but the srhcx)! cooperation rates were computed 
based on the schools ongmaily selected for participation in the assessments. The st ident compietion rates repr*fsent the 
percentage of students invited to be assessed who were assessed, including m follo\\ jp sessions (when necessary). 



Data Analysis 

After the data from the civics hooklets 
were scored and scanned, they were 
weighted in accordance with the popu- 
lation structure. The weighting reflects 
the probability of selection of each stu- 
dent, adjusts for nonresponse, and, 
through poststratification, assures that 
the representation of certain subpopu- 
lations corresponds to figures from the 
Census and the Current Population Sur- 
vey (The NAEP 19H7'HS Technical Report 
will provide furtlier details on weighting 
and its effects on proficiency estimat«\s.) 

Two types of information were pro- 
duced to summarize students* perform- 
ance in the 1988 civics assessment. First, 
NARP calculated the percentage's of stu- 
dents who gave correct responses to th(! 
individual cognitivtiileuis and to subsets 
of th(»se items (as discuss(;d in Chapter 
4). Because a nationally repres(uitativ(! 
sample of students answered each quf*s- 
tion, these percentages ai also availabU^ 



for subgroups of students as defined by 
! egion, gender, and race/ethnicity Sec- 
ond, item response theory (IR T) technol- 
ogy was used to estimate average civics 
proficiency for the nation and various 
subpopulations of interest. IRT makes if 
possible to €»stimalc performance for a 
group or subgroup even when all 
respondents did not answer all the ques- 
tions in the pool. Using IKV methods, the 
percentages of students across the nation 
who [)(;rform(?d at successive levels of 
proficiency also were estimated. 

IR F define s the probability of answer- 
ing an item correctly as a math(unatical 
function of proficiency oi* skill. NARP's 
estimated statistics describing national 
and subgroup pi oficic^ncy arc^ comput(*d 
as expected valu(^s of the figur(\s that 
would hav(^ been obtained had individ- 
ual pioficiencies betni observed, given 
the data that wvvc in fact observed — 
that is, responses to the; cognitive and 
background itcMns 

'*Fi>r thmiHiral iuMiriratioij of thf |Hf)r(Hiun s rnipliiird mm- KoJmm! J Mi?,l*-v> /:7:s fU st ;i,( h fUiUrttn ^HH r^i (}\H Hmuionu/niK^n 
bAsrd Infi^nuu f\s Muiut Liitrnt \\irm^^^^^^ S;irnfp!rs 'rrifurhMi. \.l r:(JiH alional Irshii^j S*i \ m f, IHHM fin ( iMMput.ilifinal 

tlHails w»r Thr \At:r IHH7-fW Inhrmul Ht-fntrt ilVif )o triii \ l f (lucahf Mii>l Ii's»ii)g S. > viriv \;ilif»nal \sM»ssnii*nl ot Lduratidnal 
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The main purpose of IRT analysis is to 
provide a common scale on which per- 
formance can be compared across 
groups (for example, ages or grades) and 
subgroups (for example, those defined 
by gender or race/ethnicity) whether 
assessed at the same time or a number 
of years apart. The NAEP proficiency 
scales also make it possible to examine 
relationships between student perform- 
ance and a variety of background fao 
tors, relating achievement to one vari- 
able or composite variables. These analy- 
ses, however, do not reveal the underly- 
ing causes of these relationships, which 
may be influenced by a number of vari- 
ables. Similarly, the assessments do not 
capture the influence of unmeasured 
variables. Therefore, the results are most 
useful when they are considered in 
combination with other knowledge about 
the student population and the educa- 
tional system, such as trends in instruo 
tion, changes in the school-age popula- 
tion, and societal demands and expecta- 
tions. 

Becaus(; the trend and gra(i(!-lev(*l civ- 
ics assessments used different adminis- 
trative pro(^edures and had different tar- 
get populations, two se^parate proficnency 
scales were dt^veloped for use in report- 
ing results from thc^ two distinct parts of 
the assessment. Students at agt^s 13 and 
17 wvrc placed on a civics U cml proll- 
ciency vscale, ranging from 0 to 100, and 
those in grades 4, 8, and 12 wort) phu^c^d 
on aseparat(» cross-s(!clional proficiency 
scale, ranging from 0 to v'JOO, As noKul in 
the body of the repor t, each scaU; was 
assign(ui a difletcuit iTX'tric^ b(MUius(! the 
results from ihv, ivvAui and gi'adc-lev(*l 
assessments are not comparable^. 



Estimating Variability in 
Proficiency IMeasures 

Since the statistics presented in this 
report are estimates of population and 
subpopulation characteristicsi rather 
than the actual (unknown) values of those 
characteristics, it is important to have 
measures of the degree of uncertainty of 
the estimates. Two components of 
uncertainty are accounted for in the stan- 
dard errors based on the NAEP data: (1) 
uncertainty due to sampling variability 
and (2) unc«Ttainty arising because scale 
scores for each respondent are based on 
a relatively small number of cognitive 
items. 

The sampling variance provides a 
measure of the dependence of the results 
on the particular sample achieved. 
Because NAEP uses compU^x sampling 
procedures, conventional formulas for 
estimating sampling variability that 
assume simple random sampling are 
inappropriate. To account for the char- 
acteristics of its complex sample design, 
NAEP uses a jackknife replication proce- 
dure to estimate the sampling variability 
Briefly, the jackknife? proc:edure (estimates 
the sampling variance of a statistic by 
repeatedly altering the sample in a con- 
trolled manner and recomputing the 
statistic based on the altered sample.*** 
I'he jackknife variance (estimate is based 
on the variability of the* statistics from 
the altei ed samples. I he s(]uare root of 
th(! jackknife; variance CvStimate of a sta- 
tistic is the sampling standard e^rroi of 
that statistic, I his standard error includes 
all possible nonsystematic error associ- 
at(Hl with administering spcicific items to 
design ah (I st ud t^nts in conli oiled 
situations. 



'lu^riwd JofwiMM). '(!<Misi(}ri .ilirnis and hmijufs tni lh»' AnaK sis ol N \r I* I ./i m;mi.i/ c .S^i/i,s/i/ s. \f »l It \n 1 
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The jackknifed standard error prcmdes 
a reasonable measure of uncertainty for 
any statistic based on values observed 
V ithout error. Population scores for 
cognitive items meet this requirement, 
but scale-score proficiency values do ncl. 
Because each student typically responds 
to relatively few items, there exists a 
nontrivial amount of imprecision in the 
measurement of the proficiency values 
for any given student. This imprecision 
adds an additional component of vari- 
ability to statistics based on scale-score 
proficiency values. This component is 
estimated by assessing the dependence 
of the value of the statistic on the par- 
ticular set of student level estimated 
proficiencies used in its computation. 
The measure of the overall variability of 
a statistic based on scale scores is the 
sum of the component due to impreci- 
sion of measurement and the jackknife 
sampling variance. The standard error 
of the statistic is the square root of this 
sum. The estimated population mean ± 2 
standard errors represents an approxi- 
mate 95 percent confidence interval. It 
can be said with about 95 percent cer- 
tainty that the average performance of 
the population of interest is within this 
interval.'" 

NAEP Reporting Groups 

NAEP reports performance for the 
nation and for groups of students defined 
by shared characteristics. In addition to 
national results, lliib report contains 
information about subgroups defined by 
region of the couniry, gender, and race/ 



ethnicity. The following section defines 
these and other subpopulations referred 
to in thi.« i eport. 

Region 

The country has been divided into four 
regions: Northeast Southeast, Central 
and West. States included in each region 
are shown on the following map. 




Gender 

Results are reported for males and 
females. 

Race/Ethnicity 

Results are presented for Black, White, 
and Hispanic students, based on stu- 
dents* identification of their race/ethnic- 
ity according to the following categories: 
White, Black, Hispanic, Asian or Pacific 
Islander, American Indian or Alaskan 
Native, and Other. Although the sample 
sizes were insufficient to permit sepa- 
rate reliable estimates for all subgroups 
defined by race/ethnicity, all students 
were includfid in computing the national 
estimates of average civics performance. 



''For a rompipK' dfw r iption of vanani r csiiiniitirjn svv Thv XAtir 1Hfi7'Hf< Irrhnn nl Ht-fHtfi i J»i iiw rinn NJ K<ltiri,ii(,n,j| IrstiriK 
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Size and lype of Community 



Three extreme community typc^s ol 
special interest are defined by an occu- 
pational profile of the area served by th(^ 
school, as well as by the size of the com- 
munity in which the school is located. 
This is the only reporting category that 
excludes a large number of respondents. 
About two-thirds do not fall into the clas- 
sifications listed below. RevSults for th(* 
remaining two-thirds are not reported 
in this breakdown, sinc:e their perform- 
ance was similar to that for the nation. 

Advantaged Urban Communities. Stu- 
dents in this group attend schools in or 
around cities with a population gi eater 
than 200,000 where a high proportion of 
the residents are in professional or 
managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban Communities. 
Students in this group atti^nd s( hools in 



or around cities with a population grc^aler 
than 200,000 where; a high proportion of 
the residents are on welfares or are not 
rc*gularly employed. 

Rural Communities, Students in this 
group attend S(!hools in areas with a 
t)opulation below 10,000 where many of 
the residents ar(; farmc^rs or farm work- 
ers. 



Race/Ethnicity by Region and 
Advantaged/Disadvantaged 
Urban Communities 

l ABi.F A.3 provides information on the 
cross-S(;ction between students' racial 
(Ethnic characteristics and the regions in 
which th(;y liv(* and the tvpc^s of (U)mmu- 
niti(!s in wlii(;h they att(Mid school. 



TABLE A.3 



Distribution of White. Black, and 
Hispanic Students by Region and 
by Size and Type of Community 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



THE NXriON'S 

report! 

CARD 






WHITE 


BLACK 


HISRANIC 


unAUb 4 








Total 


70.0 (0.9) 


15.6 (0.8) 


10.7 (0.6) 


REGION 








Northeast 


76.6 (1.8) 


12.3 (1.7) 


8.1 (1.4) 


Southeast 


59.0 (2.8) 


30.2 (2.9) 


7.3 (1.0) 


Central 


81.6 (1.8) 


9.4 (2.3) 


6.3 (1.6) 


West 


64.2 (E.3) 


10.4 (2.1) 


19.8 (1.7) 


SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantaaed Urban 


76 8 f3 81 1 


5.9 (1.9)1 


1 1 .6 (3.7) 


DisadvantaQed Urban 


27.Z (6.0) 


46.4 (8.4) 


22.9 (4.6) 


GRADE 8 








Total 


69.7 (0.6) 


15.5 (0.5) 


10.4 (0.4) 


RE jION 








Northeast 


72.8 (2.6) 


16.2 (2.0) 


7.0 (1.0) 


Southeast 


68.2 (3.0) 


23.8 (2.5) 


5.7 (1.5) 


Central 


76.3 (3,4) 


15.3 (2.9) 


5.8 (1.1) 


West 


62.7 (1.9) 


7.7 (1.6) 


21.6(1.2) 


SIZE AND T/PE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantaged Urban 


72.7 (5.0)! 


10.6 (3.7)! 


11-3 (4.0) 


Disadvantaged Urban 


29.6 (6.3) 


42.3 (6.3) 


21.9 (3.9) 


GRADE 12 








Total 


75.6 (0,8) 


1 1 .8 (0.6) 


8.4 (0.4) 


REGION 








Northeast 


80.1 (1.5) 


9.7 (1.5) 


6.6 (0.9) 


Southeast 


72.8 (2.5) 


20.8 (2.2) 


4.6 (1 3) 


Central 


82.7 (2.4) 


9.9 (2.1) 


5.1 (1.0) 


West 


66.9 (2.4) 


8.1 (1.8) 


16.3 (1.8) 


SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantaged Urban 


83.8 (2.2) 


5.0 (1.5) 


4.3 (1.1) 


Disadvantaged Urban 


26.3 (8.0) 


35.0 (6.9) 


35.6 (7.0) 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses The "'" synnboi indicates that the data should be interpreted with caution 
because the standard errors cannot be acruraieiy estimated. 



Additional Background Factors 

In addition to gathering information 
on students' gender race/ethnicily, and 
the region in which they live, NAEP col- 
lects data from all students on a number 
of background questions; including the 
type of school program in which they 
are enrolled, the number and types of 
reading materials in the home, the high- 
est level of parents* education, and the 
amount of time spent on homework. 



Students participating in the civics 
assessment were also asked a series of 
background questions specific to their 
civics course of study. To report students 
responses to these questions in a useful 
way. NAKP has developed composite 
variables by analyzing students* 
responses to certain sots of the back- 
ground questions. 
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DATA APPENDIX 



THE FO! LOWING DATA lABLKS suppUMTient the infor- 
mation provided in this report. The first section surnma- 
rizes trends in average proficiency (on the 0 to 100 scale) for 
13- and 17-y<^ar-old students from 1976 to 1988, Results are 
provided for the nation as well as for subpopulations defined 
by gender, race/ethnicity, region, and parents' level of educa- 
tion. Also included in this section are lables summarizing 
average proficiency means, standard deviations, and percen- 
tile distributions from the 1976. 1982, and 1988 trend 
assessments. 

I he second section of the Data Appendix provides detailed 
per formance results from the 1988 asscjssment of students in 
the fourth, eighth, rnd twelfth grades. The initial tables in 
this section provide information on average civics proficiency 
and UjvcIs of proficiency Ion ihv. 0 to 500 sc:ale) for the nation 
and subpopulations of interest lables presenting standard 
d(;viations and percentile distributions are also included. 
The final s(*t of tables summarize the percentages of fourth-, 
(!ighlh-, and twc^lflh gradc! students who n^spondcul correctly 
U)(*a(*h ilcuu included in th<* 1988 (Mvi(\s assessment. togeth(;r 
vvilh Ihe average percentag<!s of sliuJents who r<*sp()nd<Hl 
cori (*clly to tlu^ items in v.acU of ihi* (U)nlent ar<*as d<!fin(*d in 
(Chapter I our. ^h(!S(^ daia are providr^cl for tlie nation as well 
as foi' suulents h(*longing to various subpopulations dtrfined 
by gendei' and i accr elfmicity. 
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TRENDS IN A\T.RAGE CRICS PROFI(:iK\(:\ 
AT AGES 13 AND 17: 1976 TO 198H 



AGE 13 



NATION 
SENOEfl 



Ferrule 

RACEyntWlClTY 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

MEGION 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
west 

SIZE AMD TYPC OF COMMUNITY 

Advantaged urt)an 
Disadvantaged urban 
Otfwr 



AVERAGI: CIVICS PKOFtCIENCY 



197» 

49 1 (0 2} 



49 7 (0 2) 
48 5(0 3) 



50 7(0 2) 
42 1 (0 3)' 
41 1 (06r 



50 1 (04) 
47 3 (C6) 
50 9 (0 4) 
47 7(0 5) 



55 0 (0 5) 
44 0 (0 9) 
48 6(0 2) 



PANENTS HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

Not graduated high school 43 9 (0 3) 

Graduated high school 46 ^ ( 0 3 ) 

Some college 53 0(0 3) 



49 1 (0 4) 



50 1 (0 4) 
48 2(04)- 



50 7(0 3) 

42 0(0 4)* 

43 9(0 5) 



51 2(0 7) 
47 2(06) 
49 3 lO B) 
46 6(06) 



54 9(06) 
43 9(1 11 
49 1 (0 3) 



43 3(0 5) 
48 1 i0 3) 
52 1 (0 4) 



AGE 17 



AVERAGE CmCS PROFICIENCY 



1i7ft 

NATION 61 7 [0 3) 
GENDER 

Male 63 5(0 3)' 

Female 60 0*0 3)' 

RACEynHNICITY 

White 63 4(0 3)' 

Black 52 5(0 5) 

Hispanic t} 5 (0 R) 

REGION 

Northeast 62 9(05) 

Southeast 59 3(0 4) 

Central 62 3(04i 

West 61 7 1O61' 

SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

A<tv;int<(gi>d (tftign fj^ 1 ;n Ri 

Disadvantaged urban 56 3 1 1 1 1 

Other 617(0 2) 

PARENTS HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

Not graduated h«gh school 55 4(0 4)' 

Graduated high school 59 8 (0 3)' 

SorT>e college 65 9(0 3)' 



19S2 

61 3 (05j 



63 T i06) 
59 6(05) 



63 6 (04i' 

51 6 (05) 

52 3(1 2) 



62 3(0 9) 

59 8(1 0) 
62 8(0 7) 

60 1 (1 0) 



69 ^ :0 ?] 
52 7 .0 8) 
61 6 (0 5) 



53 7^0 6) 
59 3(0 5) 
65 4(0 5) 



ISM 

50 0(0 4) 



50 5(0 6) 
49 5(0 4} 



51 2(0 5) 
45 7(0 6) 
45 5(1 8) 



51 2(0 6) 

49 7 (1 4) 

50 3(0 8) 
48 9(0 9) 



52 6(1 5) 
43 8(0 9} 
50 0(0 6) 



45 5 (1 1) 
47 4 »05) 
52 4(0 5) 



1986 

ei9 6i0 5) 



61 2(0 7) 
582(06) 



61 4 (06) 
53 1 t1 0) 
538(1 7) 



60 8(1 ?i 
59 7 (0 
bO 1 (1 4, 
58 1 (1 1) 



6? 3 :0 9: 
50 0(2 2) 
59 2(0 6) 



52 8. M) 
55 G (0 8) 
62 5 (06) 



AVERAGE cmcs PR()F!riE\C:\, standahd 
nKVlATKJNS, AND PEBC:E\TILK DISI RIBl TK)\S 
UlTII STANDARD ERRORS. AGE 13: 197fi to 19»H 

AGE 13 





1B76 




1918 


TOTAL SAMPLE 








Average Proficiency 


49 1 (0 2) 


49 1 (0 4) 


SO 0 <n 4) 


Standard Deviation 


9 5 (0 1) 


9 0 (0 1) 


10 0 (0 2^ 


Percentnes 5 


33 4 (04) 


34 \ (Q4) 


34 0 (0 71 


10 


36 9(0 3) 


37 6(05) 


37 5(0 7) 


15 


42 7 (0 3) 


43 1 (05) 


43 3(0 4) 


20 


49 3(031 


49 2 (0 4) 


49 7 (0 5) 


25 


55 6(0 3) 


552(04) 


56 4(0 7) 


30 


61 3(0 3) 


60 5(0.4) 


62 9(0 9) 


45 


64 5(0 3) 


63 7(0 4) 


67 2(1 5) 


MALE STUDENTS 








Average Proficiency 


49 7 (0 2) 


50 1 (0 4) 




Standard Devtahon 


9 6 (0 1) 


9 } ^02) 


in a 


Percentiles 5 


33 *^ '0 4) 


35 0 (0 7) 




10 


37 2 v0 3) 


38 3(0 5) 


37 5(09) 


25 


43 3 (0 3) 


43 9(0 5) 


43 510 6) 


50 


49 9(0 3) 


50 1 (0 4) 


50 1 (C 7) 


75 


56 3(03) 


56 3 (0 5) 


57 3(0 5) 


90 


61 9(0 31 


61 8(0 5) 


64 2 (0 9) 


95 


65 1 (0 4) 


65 0(0 5) 


66 2(1 0) 


FEMALE STUDENTS 








Ave' age Proficiency 


48 5 (0 3) 


48 2 (04) 


49 5 (0 4) 


Standai'd Deviation 


9 4 (0 1 ) 


8 7 (0 2) 




Percerit»)es 5 


12 fi (0 Si 






10 


36 4(0 4) 


36 8 (0 8) 


37 5(1 1) 


25 


42 1 (0 3) 


42 4(0 6) 


43 1 (04) 


50 


48 6(0 3) 


48 5 '0 5) 


49 3(04) 


75 


j4 9 (0 4) 


54 2(0 4) 


55 6(0 5) 


90 


60 5(0 4) 


59 3(0 4) 


61 6(1 0) 


95 


63 7 (0 4) 


62 1 f0 5) 


65 4(1 9) 


WHITE STUDENTS 








Average Pfoftcency 


50 7 (0 2) 


50 7 (0 3) 


51 2 (0 5) 


Standard Deviation 


6 9 (0 1) 


8 4 (0 1 ) 


9 8 (0 3) 


Percentiles 5 


36 1 (04) 


'i? 0 (0 4) 


IS (1 n) 


10 


39 3 (0 3) 


39 9 (0 4) 


39 0 (06) 


?5 


44 7 (0 3) 


45 0(0 4) 


44 6(05) 


50 


50 8(0 3) 


50 6(0 4) 


50 8(0 6) 


75 


56 B (0 3) 


56 3(0 4) 


57 4(0 6' 


90 


62 2(0 3i 


61 4(04) 


64 1 (09) 


95 


65 2 (0 3) 


64 5(0 5) 


68 2(0 8) 


BUCK STUDENTS 








Ave'rtgf PrutiCienty 


42 1 (0 3) 


42 0(04) 


45 7 (0 6) 


St^ndafd Deviatior 


8 8(03) 


8 3(0 2) 


86(041 


Percentiles 5 


28 0(0 71 


28 4(0 8) 


31 7(1 0) 


ir 


30 8(0 5) 


31 4(05) 


34 7(1 4) 


25 


36?i0 6) 


36 3(0 4) 


39 7 (0 8) 


50 


41 8(04) 


42 ^ (05) 


45 3(0 7) 


fb 


48 0 i0 5i 


47 8(04) 


51 9(0 8) 


90 


53 4 (0 4) 


52 7(0 8) 


57 2(1 0) 


95 


56 5 (041 


55 7(0 8) 


60 4(1 1) 



HISPANIC STUDENTS 



i A.-cr2;;c! Prcf:c;c":t 


41 1 




4 J 5 1 1 8/ 
10 5(091 


! Staridard Devtation 


8 9(02) 


8 4(05) 


! Perccnide^, 5 


26 9(0 7) 


30 1 (1 3) 


288(1 7) 


! 10 


29 810 3) 


33 3(1 0) 


32 0(2 5) 


i 25 


34 9 (0 6) 


38 2(0 5) 


38 7(2 0) 


\ 50 


40 9(0 51 


43 8(1 Oi 


45 3(2 3? 


1 ;5 


47 2(051 


49 6(1 0) 


51 7(2 2) 


i 00 


52 6(0 ?) 


54 4(0 8) 


60 2(3 51 


i 95 


55 7i0 6| 


'^76(12) 


63 4(3 4) 



• Shows statistically significant ditlefence Irom 1988 at the 05 level Standard 
errors are presented in parentheses tt can be sdid with 95 p^fcent certainty that tne 
average proticiency of the population ol interest is within * 2 standard errors of the 
estimated value 



Stan(]afO errors are presented m parentheses M can De said with 95 percent 
cefiamty triat the average proficiency of the population of imere'^t ir. withm + 2 
standard errors of the estimated value 
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AVERAGE ClXiCS PRORCIENCV, STANDARD 
DEXTATIOXS, AND PF:R( ENTItE DISTRIRI TIOXS 
WITH STANDARD KRRDRS. AGE 17: 197fi !o 19H8 



AGE 17 



TOTAL tAMKf 



117ft 



1M2 



IftM 



Avcraoc Proficiency 


61 7(0 3) 


61 3(0 5) 


596(05) 


Standard Deviatior^ 


12 1(0 1) 


12 6(0 2) 


12 3v'0 4) 


Ptrcentlies 5 


41 6(0 4) 


40 2 (0 5) 


391 (161 


10 


46 2(0.3) 


45 0 (0 6) 


44 3 (0 6) 


25 


53 6(0 3) 


52 a (0 5) 


52 0(0 6) 


SO 


61 9(0 3) 


61 6(0 5) 


59 8(0 7) 


75 


70 t (0 3) 


70 0 (0 5) 


68 1 (0 8) 


90 


77 3 (0 3) 


77 5 (06) 


74 8 (06) 


95 


81 4 (0 3) 


81 9 (0 8) 


79 1 (0 9) 


MALE ITUOENTS 








Average Proficiency 


63 5 (0 3) 


63 1 (0 6) 


61 2 (0 7) 


Standard Deviation 


123(02} 


126|02) 


13 0(0 5) 


Perceritiles 5 


43 0(0 4) 


41 9(1 1) 


392 (2 7) 


10 


47 7 (0 4) 


46 7 (0 7) 


44 9 (1 0) 


25 


55 1 (0 4) 


54 4(0 7) 


52 8 (08) 


SO 


63 7 (0 4) 


6J5(0 5) 


61 7 (1 4) 


75 


72 0(0 5) 


71 8 (0 8) 


70 4 (08) 


90 


73 3(0 5) 


79 5 (0 8) 


77 3 (1 3} 


95 


83 3 (0 5) 


83 6(1 5) 


810(14) 


FEMALE STUDENTS 








Average Proftctency 


60 0(0 3) 


59 6 (0 5) 


58 2 (0 6) 


Standard Deviation 


11 7(0.1) 


.^"^(02) 


115(05) 


Percentiles 5 


40 4(0 4) 


38 9 iC 5) 


391 (2 1) 


10 


44 9 (0 4) 


43.7(0 6, 


43 7 (0 7) 


25 


52 2 (0 4) 


51 4 (0 6) 


51 4 (0 8) 


50 


60 1 (0 4) 


59 8 (0 5) 


58 7 (0 4) 


75 


68 0 (0 4) 


68 1 (0 7) 


65 6 (1 0) 


90 


74 9 (0 3) 


75 4 (0 8) 


719(0 8) 


95 


78 9 (0 3) 


79 5 (1 0) 


75 9 (1 2) 


WHITE STUDENTS 








Average Pfoficiency 


63 4(0 3) 


63 6(04) 


614(0 6) 


Standard Devtatiori 


115(01) 


11 8 (0 2) 


11 7 (04) 


Percentiles 5 


44 7 (0 3) 


44 2 (0 7) 


42 2 (1 2) 


10 


48 7 (0 31 


48 3(0 6) 


47 7 (1 5) 


25 


55 5 (0 3) 


55 5 (0 4) 


54 1 (0 8) 


50 


63 5 (0 3) 


63 8 (0 4) 


616(1 0) 


75 


71 3(0 3) 


71 6 (0 4) 


69 2 (0 6) 


90 


78 3(0 3) 


78 7 ( 06) 


76 1 (0 7) 


95 


82 2 (0 5) 


82 9 (0 7) 


80 0(1 0) 


BLACK STUDENTS 








Average Pfofici*»ncy 


52 5(0 5) 


51 6 (0 5) 


53 1 n 0, 


Standard Deviation 


11 2(0.2) 


11 3(0 3i 


12 4(0 6) 


Percentiles 5 


34 1 (1 0) 


33 2 (0 8) 


32 2(4 6) 


10 


38 4(0 8) 


37 3 (0 5) 


385 (1 5) 


25 


45 0(0 5) 


43 8 (0 8) 


45 2 (0 7) 


SO 


52 6(0 6) 


51 3 (0 5) 


524 (1 0) 


75 


60 0(0 7) 


592(1 0) 


615(1 4) 


90 


66 5(0 7) 


66 7 (1 2) 


696(1 3) 


95 


70 7 (1 0) 


70 5 (1 0) 


736 (1 3) 


NISf ANtC STUDENTS 








Average Proficiency 


51 5(0 8) 


52 3 (1 ?i 


53 8 (1 7) 


Standard Deviation 


11 6(0 5] 


12 4 (0 8) 


11 5(1 0) 


Percent ires 5 


32 9 (0 7) 


31 9(2 5) 


35 0 (5 5) 


10 


36 5(1 3) 


36 5 (2 7) 


39 3 (6 4) 


25 


43 3 (0 9) 


43 5 (1 7) 


46 1 (3 2) 


SO 


51 4(0 8) 


52 4(2 1) 


53 8 (3 5} 


75 


59 3(1 2) 


60 7 (1 3) 


621 (1 3) 


90 


66 7(2 2) 


68 2 (1 7) 


68 2(2 ?) 


95 


70 9(2 0) 


72 9 (2 5) 


71 4(53) 



avt:ra(;k cimcs proficiency 

AT GRADES 4. ft. AM) 12: H>H« 



AVERAGE CIVICS PAOFICIENCY 



NATION 

QENDEN 

Male 
Female 

RACE/nHNICITY 

White 
BiacK 
Hispanic 

REGION 

Northeast 
Souttieast 
Centra) 
West 

TYPE OF SCHOOL 

Put)Mc 
Nonpublic 



GWADC4 

2140<09) 



2148(1 3) 
2133(1 1) 



220 0(1 0) 

198 1 (2 2) 

199 5(1 9) 



2'5 7(19) 
2102 (20) 
218 4 (2 3) 
2123(15) 



21?8(091 
234 0 (8 J) 



SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 



Advantaged urt>an 
Disadvantaged urban 
Rural 



225 8 (2 1) 
192 5(2 3) 
214 9(4 5) 



PAAENTS* HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

Less than high school 207 5 (3 5i 

Graduated highschoo! 2il 2 (i 8) 

Some college 221 4(2 8) 

Graduated college 222 5(1 3) 

READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

0 to 2 Items ?02 ? ( 1 5| 

3 Items 214 6(14) 

4 (Terns 223 4 (1 2) 



GRADE! 

259 7(0 9) 



258 7(1 1) 
260 6(0 9) 



266 2(1 2) 
243 6(1 9) 
2406|1 7) 



263 3 (2 0) 
254 0(1 7) 

264 1 (2 1) 
257 8(1 41 



258 5 (0 9) 
269 6(4 1) 



269 8 (4 2) 
240 5 (2 8) 

269 1 (3 D) 



237 6(2 2) 
252 5(1 3) 
263 7 (1 31 
272 2 (1 1) 



241 2(1 5) 
255 8(1 2) 
269 8(1 0) 



fi HADE 12 

7963(1 1) 



298 6(1 6) 
294 1 (1 1) 



301 9 (1 2) 
273 8 (1 9) 
279 2 (2 3) 



294 1 (2 4) 

290 9(1 8) 
300 2(1 8) 
299 2 (2 5) 



295 1 (0 9) 
303 3 (4 1) 



310 0(2 8) 
274 4 (2.8) 
299 2 (3 9) 



273 0 (2 5) 
285 0(16) 
298 6(1 4) 
307 4 (1 5) 



272 3 (2 2) 
291 7 (1 5) 
303 3 (1 1) 



Standard errors are presented m parentheses it can be said with 95 percent 
tertamry that the average proficiency o1 the population of inteiesi is within * 2 
standard errors of the esumaied value 
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LKVEI^ OF CIVICS PROnc:iENCV AT GHAI3ES 4, 8. AND 12: I98« 







bnwJE 8 


uHWJt 12 


i 


GRADE 4 


GRADE 8 


GRAOM? 


LEVEL 200 








LEVEL 300 








mm 

OENOei 


71 2(1 2) 


94 4(0 4) 


96 8(0 2) 


NATION 

GENDER 


01(01) 


12 7 (0 7) 


490(1 1) 


Male 


72 0(1 7) 
70 4(1 7) 


92 3 (0 7) 
96 4(04) 


98 1 (0 4) 
994(0 2) 


Male 
Female 


0 2 (0 2) 
0 0(0 0) 


14 1(10) 
114(0 8) 


52 5(1 5) 
45 8(1 3) 










RACCyrDNNCITY 








Hispinic 

mpmi 


79 7(1 3) 
49 3 (3 4) 
508(2 6) 


96 3 (0 5) 
90 5(1 4) 
88 7(1 4) 


991 (0 2) 
97 3 (0 7) 
960(08) 


White 
BIrk 

Hispanic 

REGION 


0 1(01) 
0 0 (0 0) 
00(00) 


16 3(1 0) 
4 0 (0 7) 
3 4 (0 9) 


55 4(1 3) 
23 2(18) 
295(29} 


NoniMst 

Cfotrai 
Wist 


74 6(2 3) 
64 2(2 9) 
77 7(3 3) 
69 1 (1 9) 


95 5 (0 6) 
940(06) 
94 2(1 2) 
94 0(0 7) 


98 4 (0 7) 

98 1 (05) 

99 3(02) 
993(03) 


Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 


0 4(0 4) 

0 0 (0 0) 
0 0 (0 0) 
0 0(00) 


16 0(1 7) 
9 5(1 6) 
15 4(1 3) 
106(1 2) 


46 3 r? S) 
43 2(1 9) 

52 6(1 8) 

53 0 (2 5) 


SIZE iyiO TYPE OF COMiUWTY 






Sin AND TYPf OF COMMUNmr 






AdwiUoed urt>an 
DMv.jitaoed urban 
Rural 


88 5(21) 
412(3 2) 
72 1 (6 2) 


96 5 (1 9) 
88 8(1 6) 
976(1 1) 


99 3(0 4) 
96 8(1 3) 
99 7 (0 3) 


Advantaged urban 
Dttadvantaged urban 
Rural 


0 0(00) 
0 0(0 0) 
0 0 (0 0) 


215(3 4) 
3 5 (0 9) 
17 7(19) 


64 3(3 1) 
22 7 (3 3) 
48 8 (3 9) 


Wmmt MOHEST LEVa OF EDUCAnON 






PARCim* HIGHEST LEVa OF EDUCATTON 






Lais than higti schoot 
Gtiduatad mgh school 
SomacdtaQe 
Graduated cottage 


62 4(56) 
70 2 (2 9) 
84 8(2.9) 
803(1 7) 


87 9(1 6) 
94 6(0 7) 

96 9(0 7) 

97 4 (0 6} 


96 6(1 1) 
96 7(04) 
99 4(0 2) 
993(03) 


Less than high school 
Graduated rugh school 
Some college 
Graduated college 


0 0 (0 0) 
0 6(06) 
00(00) 
0 0(0 0) 


1 9(0 6) 
6 5 (0 9) 
11 7(1 1) 
21 7(1 21 


23 1 (2 6) 
36 0(19) 
52 0(1 9) 
60 7(16) 


LEVEL 250 








LEVEL 350 








wmoN 


9 6(0 8) 


614(1 0) 


99 2(0 7) 


NATION 


00(00) 


03(01) 


6 0(0 5) 


GENOEfl 








GENDER 








Male 
Female 


10 3(1 2) 
89(1 1) 


59 7 (1 3) 
63 1 ( i 2) 


88 0(1 1) 
90 4 (0 6) 


Mate 
Female 


0 0(00) 
00(00) 


0 3(0 2) 
0 3(0 2) 


8 6(0 9) 
3 5(0 5) 


MCE/nHWCITY 








RACt/ETHNlCmr 








White 
BlacK 
Hispanic 


12 3 (1 1} 
77(08) 
38(1 2) 


69 3(1 4) 
41 2(2 6) 
41 0(2 3) 


92 8(0 7) 
76 8(2 1) 
78 6(2 0) 


w^ite 
Btacit 
Hispanic 


0 0(00) 
0 0(0 0) 
D0<0 0) 


0510 1) 
0 0(0 0) 
00(00) 


7 1(0 7) 

1 0(0 5) 

2 5(0 7) 


ftEGaON 








REGION 








Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 


11 1 (21) 
87(21) 

10 9(16) 
80(1 1) 


65 5 (? 5) 
55 1 (2 1) 
660(2 5) 
59 7 (1 4) 


69 0(1 8) 
86 5(1 0) 
91 7(1 1) 
89 5(1 4) 


Northeast 
Southftasi 
Central 
West 


0 0(0 0) 
0 0(0 0) 
0 0(0 0) 
0 0(0 0) 


06(04) 

'^'^(0 1) 
'2(01) 
0 3(0?) 


4 2(0 9) 
53(t 1) 
80(1 1) 
65(1 1) 


SIZE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY 






SIZE AMD TYPE OF COMMUNITY 






Advamaged urDan 
Disadvantaged urt>an 
Rural 


172(31) 
2 0(1 0} 
93(3 1) 


70 3(3 8) 
38 8(3 5) 

70 3 (3 5} 


95 0(1 2) " 
76 5(2 9) 
910(18) 1 


Advantaged urtun 
Disadvantaged uibsn 
Rural 


0 0(0 0) 
0 0(0 0) 
0 0(0 0) 


OA (0 4) 

0 0(0 0) 
0 3(0 3) 


103;i 8) 
0 9(0 5) 
5 2(3 0) 


PAMEint* HiGNEtT LEVEL OF EOUUTION 




i 


PARENTS HIGHEST LEVEl OF EOUCATtON 






Less than high school 
Graduateo high school 
Some coiiega 
Graduated college 


10 3(3 9) 
69(1 7) 
12 4(36) 
150(1 5) 


34 1 (? 7) 
54 2(1 8) 
672 (1 ?) 
750(1 1) 


77 0(2 7) 
83 9(15) 
92 7(0 9) ! 
94 2(0 8) ; 


less trian high school 
Graduated ri>gh school 
Some college 
Graduated college 


0 0 (0 0) 
0 0(0 0) 
0 0(0 0) 
0 0(00) 


0 0(0 0) 
0 0 (0 0) 
0 1 (0 1) 
0 6(0 2) 


1 5(06) 

2 1(06) 
54(08) 
9 7(0 9) 



i 



Stantfard errors aro presented m parentltfses 't can be Mid with 95 percent cenamty that the peftentage ot MuOcnt*i .11 or ,ibove each levpi ts wiihm • 2 f;tar»aa»d e. rors ot the 
esttftiated value Standard errors ot less than 0 05 have been rounded to 0 0 
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AVERAGE CIVICS PROFICIENCY, STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS, AND PERCENTILE DlSTRIBimf)NS 
WITH STANDARD ERRORS, GRADES 4, A, AND 12: 19M 



TOTAL MMfLC 



Standard Deviauon 
PtfCvntMn 5 
10 
25 
50 
75 
90 
95 

•MUfTUOQITf 

Avvrage Profici«ncy 
Standvd Deviation 
PifOtnfiitt 5 

10 
25 
SO 
75 
90 
95 

FBlAUfTUDenf 

AveraQe Prof^iency 
Standard Deviation 
Pwoeniites 5 

10 
25 
M 
7b 
90 
95 



GRADE 4 



214 0 (09) 
28 6 (06) 

163 7 (1 6) 
176 5 (3 0) 
196 9(1 4) 

215 7(1 2) 
233 3(13) 
24a9(?4) 
258 4 (2 4) 



214 8(1 3) 
29 1 (0 9) 
164 1 (41) 

1775 (2.9) 
196 2 (2 0) 
2160 (13) 
234 0(1 9} 
250 7(3 7) 
261 8(2 3) 



213 3(1 1) 
281 (0 6) 
163 4(2 1) 
1756(2 4) 
1956(1 9) 
215 4(21) 
232 8(1 4) 
247 7 (1 8) 
255 6(2 3) 



6flM>C8 



259 7(09) 
35 7 (06) 
1961(2 2) 
212 8(15) 
237 1 (1 3) 
2612(16) 
284 2(13) 
304 1 (1 3) 
315 3(1 1) 



258 7(1 1) 
38 7 (1 0) 
190 0 (3 3) 
207 6(2 0) 
233 9(16) 
280 7 (1 7) 
286 1 (1 3) 
307 0(24) 
318 0(26) 



2606(09) 
32 6(06) 
2057 (3 5) 
218 3(12) 
239 4 (0 8) 
261 6(0 6) 
282 7 (1 4) 
301 2 (1 8) 
312 6(31) 



GRADE 12 



2963(1 1) 
37 8 (06) 
2284(2 4) 
247 0(1 8) 
273 0(13) 
299 0(10) 
3221 (14) 
3420(1 2) 
3536(1 2) 



298 6(1 6) 
41 1 (1 0) 
221 8(4 7) 
244 0 (3 0) 
2738(2 4) 
302 5(1 5) 
326 8(2 4) 
347 7 (2 7) 
3601 (3 2) 



294 1 (1 1) 
34 3 (0 8) 
234 1 (2 4) 
249 1 (1 7) 

272 3(1 6) 
2960(1 5) 
317 9 (0 9) 
336 4(1 9) 
346 5 (2 3) 



WHITE STUOBITS 

Averao8 Proftaency 
Standard D«viation 
Pefc8mites 5 
10 
25 
50 
75 
90 
95 

llACtSTIIDBITS 

Avtrage Profioftocy 
Standard Deviation 
P«fcantiles 5 

10 
25 
50 
75 
90 
95 

WSPAMC STUDEIfTS 

Average Pro^oeocy 
Standard Deviatfon 
Percentrtes 5 
10 

25 
50 
75 
90 
95 



GRADE 4 



220 0(1 0) 
26 5 (08) 
173 9(2 9) 
185 8(1 4) 
203 9(1 0) 
2213(21) 
237 8(1 7) 
252 5(1 9) 
261 4(3 0) 



198 1 (2 2) 
27 0(1 4) 
151 2(4 6) 
163 2 (29) 
180.5 (4.2) 
200.0(19) 
216 8 (36) 
231 1 (1 7) 
239 2 (54) 



199 5(1 9) 
28 8(1 3) 
150 5(5 4) 
164 0(2 9) 
180 4 (?7) 
201 0(1 9) 
217 6(2 0) 
235 3(6 1) 
246 4 (6 3) 



GRADE 8 



266 3(1 2) 
34 2(08) 
206 4 (2 2) 
2?2 0(18) 
245 1 (2 3) 
268 4(1.4) 
2897(1 1) 
3066(1 4) 
319.7 (28) 



243 6(1 9) 
33 4 (1 0) 
188 0 (39) 
202 1 (4 0) 
221 3 (38) 
244.2 (2 7) 
267 0 (2.3) 
285.6(18) 
297.4 (9 7) 



240 6(1 7) 
33 8(14) 

180 9(7 3) 
196 6 (4 0) 
2193(2.1) 
243 0 (1 4) 
2631 (16) 
282 0 (2 2) 
293 0(3 4) 



GRADE 12 



3019(12) 
35 7 (0 7) 
240 8 (1 5) 
255 7 (22) 
279 9(1 4) 
304 3(1 1) 
326 1 (2 2) 
344.8 (2.2) 
356.1 (18) 



273 8(1 9) 
36 3(1 1) 
209 4 (35) 
225 1 (2 7) 
2504(32) 

276.2 (21) 
296.9 (2 4) 

318.3 (3 1) 
33U 0 (36) 



2792(23) 
376(1 8) 
209 4 (6 9) 
226 9 (5 9) 
256 4 (4 6) 
282 8(2 6) 
305 8(29) 
323 5(32) 
336 3(2 9) 



I 



I 



Standard errors are presented m parenthe^s it can oe saiQ v^'th 95 percent 
certainty ttiat the average proficiency or the popuiatiort of interest is within i 2 
standard errors of fhe estrnnated value 



ERIC 
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PERCENTAGE OF STl^DENTS RESPCJNOINC; (XlRRFCm.Y TO THE CmCS ASSESSMEXT XTIMS, 19fl8 



QRADf 4 





CATCGORt* 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALC 


WHtTE 


•LACK 


HitrAwic 


riopw cnooM prt&iddnl 


P 


97 5 


(04) 


97 6 (0 4) 


97 4 (06) 


988 (0 4) 


94 9(1 5) 


93 7 (1 1) 


Ju0Q6 prtlUttt ovf r coudroorD 


1 


898 


(07) 


89 4 (0 9) 


90 2 (1 2) 


91 8 (0 7) 


65 9(2 2) 


86 4 (1 6) 


Vl09~prfiid6nt siiCoMds d«id president 


1 


89 7 


(0 9) 


89 9(1 1) 


89 4 (1 1) 


92 5 (09) 


82 5 (2 3) 


83 3 (2 2) 


Pufpoti of crotf iiws 


D 


868 


(0 9) 


84 3 (1 3) 


89 3 ( 1 1 ) 


898 (1 0) 


76 6 (2 1 ) 


82 9 (2 0) 


locv) flovtmniint dOM not c)Mn houS€ 


1 


83 3 


(0 9) 


82 2 (1 4) 


84 2 (1 3) 


87 9(1 1) 


71 5 (1 8) 


71 6(2 3) 


Pufpoti 01 0Ovtmm6nt Is ?Tukino llws 


1 


831 


(1 11 


84 2 (1 5) 


82 1 (1 3) 


663 (1 3) 


76 1 (3 3) 


^A A J A C k 

72 2 (2 5) 


Locti oovtrnrTwnt dOK citch iiwbrnkers 


( 


79 5 


112) 


80 3 (1 3) 


786 (1 6) 


81 7 (1 2) 


72 9(3 1) 


74 3(2 7) 




P 


78 4 


(10) 


77 0 (1 4) 


796 (1 6) 


79.3 (1.0) 


78 5 (29) 


71 6 (24) 


Locii QOvifnnivnt runt pArks 


1 


784 


(09) 


77 1 (12) 


79 7 (1 2) 


81 9 (12) 


A A A J t Al 

69 9(2 2) 


A A # J A Ak 

69 6 (2.2) 


JUOOBS fTlUli ODiy liWS 




76 8 


(10) 


79 3 (1 2) 


74 4 (1 6) 


788 (1 3) 


726 (2 3) 


71 2 (2 4) 


Locii govimfntni not qtw ytomniti 


! 


758 


(10) 


74 6 (1 1) 


770 0 6) 


81 9(1 1) 


61 2 (30) 


60 6 (22) 


AffKttd p#ffon TfO flQht to osum 


R 


75 7 


(12) 


74 1 (17) 


77 2 (1 4) 


766(1.6) 


a jA A\ 

68 9 (2.8) 


65 7(2 7) 


Locri Qovftnrnint cltmi strtots 


t 


75 5 


(11) 


77 1 (15) 


739(1 S) 


77 7 (1 5) 


68 3 (26) 


72 4 (26) 


UlCll QOVinirntni OOvS fiOt Tlx TflfTNiy C«r 


1 


73 0 


(15) 


72 2 (1 9) 


73 7 (1 6) 


782(1 9) 


60 9 (2 9) 


57 9 (2 8) 


Locil QO^ifTirTMnt doM put up stop s<Qns 


1 


721 


(13) 


73 8(1 6) 


704 (1 6) 


75 0(1 6) 


63 3 (3 0) 


66 9 (26) 


GovinimKil (Hm Dot '^wn ind f uo firms 


1 


718 


(14) 


74 9(1 7) 


68 8(2-1) 


75 9 (1 5) 


59 1 (4.7) 


62 1 (31) 


MUft Di cntzin TO voti 


D 

P 


693 


(12) 


67 8 (1 5) 


70 7 (1.7) 


71 6 (1 8) 


62 2 (2 8) 


64 4 (2 8) 


iMwvrnnivni runi poNCC siiiion 


1 


691 


(1 1) 


72,9 (1 4) 


Aid 4 J 1 1 t 

05 3 (2 1) 


71 1 (14) 


63 4 (2,6) 


64 4 (2 6) 


un bi chfnQid 


D 


685 


(1 1) 


71 0 (1 6f 


00 1 (1 9) 


69 8 (1 3) 


68 4 (2 7) 


C2 6 (2 2) 


Liwi <9o fHit ity Mutts must votv 


R 


67 9 


(1 1) 


69 7 (1 6) 


662 (1 7) 


71 7 (13) 


55 2 (4 1) 


60 7 (28) 


Mmn'— 9 twctto 10 town council 


r 


665 


(11) 


65 8(1 7) 


67 2 (1 7) 


66 7 (1 5) 


60 3 (2 3) 


61 5 (21) 


Court dtcidtS If somiOfM brote thi law 


1 


660 


(12) 


704 (1 9) 


6t 7 (1.6) 


71 3(1.5) 


52 8 (3.6) 


51 6(2,9) 


Army otntnis must obey liws 




65 9 


(10) 


64 5 (1 8) 


57 1 (15) 


672 (1 3) 


65 6 (2.6) 


62 3 (3 5) 


NiKTHMn or uongross must oocy laws 


R 


640 


(12) 


64 1 (16) 


&4 0 (1.7) 


64 5 (15) 


d A ^A Ah 

64 9 (2.8) 


63 3 (2 7) 


Lunch: rrakt Uft tnd vots 


r 


634 


(11) 


60.4 (1.5) 


663 (1 4) 


67 9(1 4) 


53 9 (2.2) 


52 1 (21) 


Bin A# tlLfttHj A«M 1 n a ntiaii rtm anil 

W (n nlQnlS— 4irH 1 U imSfKimoriiS 


R 


63 3 


(14) 


63 7 (1 7) 


63 0 (1 8) 


£7.7 (1.6) 


51 2 (3 8) 


51 7 (3 0) 


nwOtrn CawTOI OTOtf lO DrMk liw 


R 


629 


(14) 


63 4 (1 9) 


62.4 (2 0) 


64 3 (1 5) 


61 8(3 3) 


54.6 (32) 


Locil QO^^tmrniot not ru^ rtstAuriois 


1 


621 


(13) 


61 0(1 6) 


63 1 (19) 


65 5(1 6) 


52 7 (2.3) 


54 6 (29) 


uTtZfn rwi rtofn TO VOI« 


Q 

H 


600 


(13) 


59 4 (2 1) 


60 5 (1 7) 


64 1 ^16) 


45 4 (2,9) 


54 5 (2 7) 


uownrrwii 0W)*i Vhi optrcin < oms 


1 


598 


(13) 


634 (1 4) 


56 3 (1 «) 


63 4 (1.6) 


48 3 (3 0) 


51 8 (2 8) 


AD 3 Iffvilt of oowfnm^ stop cnmt 


1 


589 


(13) 


62.1 (1.6) 


55.9(1 9) 


635(1 7) 


46 5(3 0) 


49 0(2 7) 


FSl iQints must ot)ty liws 


H 


571 


1 1) 


57 B (1 6) 


56 4 (1 7) 


55 7 (1.5) 


66 7 (2.5) 


53 8 {2 7) 


niQOnii QowrT^RTWt s«s Hws Tor country 


1 


52 8 


16) 


564 (1 9) 


49 3 (2 1) 


56.5(1.9) 


38,2 (3 5) 


nA A J A A k 

39 3 (2.6) 


GowDmint dots not run i^ovtv thsjtres 


1 




M A' 
1 ^, 


53 9(2.1) 


484 (1 4) 


54 0(1 9) 


43 4 (2,6) 


44.2 (29) 


Prtsident c«nna( stop radto, newspaper 


R 


49 9 


15) 


51 8(1 9) 


481 (1 6) 


498(1 8) 


51 1 (2 5) 


50 7 (3 4) 


Mayor ututfty twid of city 


( 


494 


15) 


52 7 (2.0) 


46 3(1 8) 


510 (2.0) 


46.3 (34) 


41 4 (3.0) 


Prtsidint ciniiot btuk taw 


R 


48 2 


H) 


(1.9) 


45 7 (2 0) 


504(1 7) 


45 4 (3 6) 


37.6 (2.8) 


Jutttcft for 




48 0 


14) 




^n 9 /I ftt 


sn 1 /I *i\ 


j9 7 1\ 
4c V (J J; 


^e 9 f 9 o\ 


Eloction by s«cr«t baHot 


P 


466 


(13) 


46 7(1 6) 


466(21) 


502(1 8) 


36 3 (3 5) 


38 8 (2 5) 


iocM oovtmm«nl cnecks parking meters 


1 


45 3 


15) 


46 4(2 2) 


44 1(19) 


49 7(1 7) 


32 5 (36) 


38 0(3 7) 


Pr«M«m^ trm tt 4 years 


1 


449 


15) 


46 2(2 0) 


43 6(1 9) 


48 6 (1 6) 


33 9 (3 5) 


37 3 (3.0) 


Govemmem does not run Qas stations 


1 


40 7 


14) 


43 8 .1 8) 


37 7(1 9) 


43 9(1 6) 


26 5 (2 8) 


37 4 (3 3) 


Stopping woft »s called sirtkmg 


P 


35 2 


14) 


37;(l 7) 


331 (21) 


37 7 (2 0) 


30 7 (2 6) 


26 5 (3 0) 


Pifion should receive jury trial, tf wanted 


R 


35 0 


12) 


410(19) 


292(1 8) 


36 7(1 7) 


28 3 (2 7) 


33 4(3 1) 


Separation of powers divides autnority 


1 


34 9 


12) 


36 5(1 9) 


33 3(1 9) 


35 3(1 7) 


30 0(2 2) 


35 5 (2 7) 


Not iH levels of governnrient have military 


1 


34 0 


14) 


361(19> 


32 0(1 7) 


37 6(1 8) 


23 4 (27) 


24 8(26) 


Not buying products is ci»ea boycottmg 


P 


19 4 


12) 


22 7(1 8) 


161(14) 


201 (1 4) 


18 9(2 6) 


14 8 (2 0) 


Supreme Court decides constitutionairty 


1 


165 


0 9) 


161(13) 


169(10) 


157(1 1) 


176(19) 


17 8(19) 


Average Percentage of Students 


















Responding Correctly 




61 7 


0 5) 


6? 7 (0 6) 


60 8 (0 6) 


64 4(0 6) 


54 7(1 1) 


54 8(1 1) 



'tifitfi The Items were categonzed as follows P - Political Processes. R - Rights Responsibilities and the Law, D Demociattc Principles and the Purpose of Government, and i « 
Structures and Functions cr Polrticat institutions Standard errors are presented in parentr^eses It can be said with 95 percent certainty thai lor ea:h population of interest, the 
percentage of students responding correctty is wttnm i 2 standard errors of the estiniated value 



AVERAGE PERCENT (:ORRE(T FOR VACVl CIVICIS COMT.NT ARM, 19H8 



GRADE 4 




TOTAL 


iULE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


8LACH 


HISPANIC 


POLITICAL PROCESS! S 


1 Average Percent C Of feci 
1 Difference 


:»9 5 (0 ft) 


59 4(0 6) 

•0 1 (0 5, 


59 6(0 8) 
0 1 (OS) 


61 8(0 7) 
2 3(0 3) 


54 4(1 3) 

-5 1 (1 2) 


52 9(1 2) 

'-6 6(1 2) 


RIGHTS. RESPONSIBILITICS 
AND THE LAW 


1 Avefage Percent Coffee! 
1 Difference 


59 6(0 6) 


60 4 (0 8) 
08(05) 


58 8 (0 8) 
-0 8(0 5) 


61 5(0 6) 
1 9(0 4) 


55 4(15) 
-4 2(1 4) 


53 7(1 3) 

-5 9 (12) 


OEMOCRATfC PRINCIPLES AND 
THE PURPOSE Of GOVERNMENT 


1 Average Percent Coffeci 
1 Dffteience 


77 /{0 7) 


77 6 (1 0) 
00(08) 


77 7(1 2) 
0 0(0 6) 


79 8(0 8) 
<?2{0 4) 


72 5 (1 7) 
-6 1(15) 


72 8(1 4) 
-4 8(14) 


STRUCTURES AND FUNCTIONS 
OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1 Average Percent Cot feci 
1 Oitference 


62 3 l0 6i 


63 7 (0 7} 
1 5(04) 


60 9|0 7) 
1 4(0 4) 


65 6 ',0?) 
3 3(0 3} 


53 1 (1 3) 
92(1 3) 


54 6(1 3) 

77(1 1) 



Standard errors are presented m par emrifses it can be sa»d witn 95 Peicent c-eoamty tt^at »or eacn population oi interest, the average percentage ot students respondmg correctly is 
wtthin t 2 sunoard errors of tne estiniated value fiOUt Difference refers to the difference between the national and suDpopuiation results 



104 



107 



PERCENTAGE OF STl DE\TS HESPONOING CORBFCTl.Y H) THE CaiCS ASSESSMENT ITEMS, IJWtM 



OAADE 8 





CATIOORY* 


TOTAL 


93 4 (0 9) 


FEWALI 


WHiTi 


tlACK 






PlifDOtA of CrMfiWlIk llW^ 

1 III f/wm Iff bi wan TV mm ivna 




9S 7 




98 1 

90 • 


lO ^\ 


97 0 (0 6) 


94 0 11 6) 


899 


(1 9) 


VtCi'DrKidcnT tuccMds dud PrASidenT 


1 


0^ f% 

9D V 




94 3 (06) 


Oft a 

9w 0 


fO ^t 


96 5 (0 6) 


93 3 (1 4) 


92 1 


(2 0) 


Rktfit to liwvMf 


R 


Ql 1 


^n 7» 


91.0 (1 1) 


0^ a 


^n ft\ 


94 3 (1 1) 


89 7 (1 9) 


926 


(1 0) 


Btfiot — tAx col(fldor 


p 


9* 0 


VU 


90,6 (1 1) 


tf4 9 


<0 7k 


93 9 (0 8) 


91 7 (1 8) 


892 


l2 1) 


Aiaht to knOM wtttt jccu&id 


R 


Q9 a 

p* ^ 


fO 7k 
lU / 1 


90 8 (1 0) 


9i 1 
9^ I 


rO 7t 


93 2 (0 8) 


90 6 (1 6) 


920 


(14) 


LotMk aowtrnfiMnt runt Dirk$ 






<n at 


91 6 (1 1) 


99 9 
9* 9 


lO Ot 


93 3 (0 9) 


89 2 (1 9) 


892 


(2 5) 


tnral fioiMmfnint ctMnt strMts 


1 




/n 7k 


90 1 (1 1) 


09 1 
P£ • 


i\ nt 

(1 U| 


92 8 (0 8) 


65 9 (2 t) 


660 


(2 1) 


LnfiSi dftu^f tHiMMl rfnM nnt rlAin hnuv 




90 6 


(0 8) 


90 8 (1 0) 


90 4 

9V ^ 


rl It 


91.9 (1 0) 


87 4 (2 1) 


866 


12 4) 


Couft dtcltfx If lorrwoni bro^t the Ijw 




flO 7 


/n 7\ 


67 5(1 3) 


Qi 7 

91 / 


<n at 

iV 0) 


91 5 (09) 


87 9 (1 7) 


81 4 


(2 4) 






Qp » 


\U"> 


8S 3 (15) 


ft9 0 

9C 9 


1I Ot 


90 7 (1 1) 


67 6 (2 2) 


84 1 




ftflfUlAni to OtMV tftUA i& ilittlAi 


p 


87 9 


10 7k 


86 8 (1 1) 


890 


M It 


91 1 (09) 


81 1 (2.2) 


79 ^ 


(2 3) 


Judoii mutl olav tiws 


ft 


87 6 


M 0) 


85 5 (V3) 


89 5 




88 7 (1 2) 


647 (2 1) 


639 


(2.8) 


Must tM Cltt2M to VOt0 


p 


87 7 


109) 
iu 9; 


83 8 (1 6) 


90 7 


rO 9t 


88 1 (11/ 


84 2(2 2) 


850 


(28) 


RflfUBitno to piy tiMs fi iiiaqaI 


p 


87 1 


[0 8) 


86 7 (1 2) 


87 4 




90 3 (1 1) 


79 2 (2 7) 


781 


(2 3) 




D 


OO 0 


^n A\ 


86 6 (1,2) 


aft *\ 


M 1) 


89 5(1 0) 


81.8 (2 1) 


775 


(2.3) 


Cwnn hM flohf to wotft 


ft 


Aft 1 


<n Ok 


85 9(1 5) 


aft a 

OD.O 


rl It 


69 0 (1 1) 


80 4 (2 7) 

75 5 (2 9) 


783 


12 B) 


PlfikUM fiftkihhfirr fioff rAMttf (/tinHAl riflht 


ft 


as 1 


I' W| 


S3 5 (1 4) 


lA 7 


M Ik 


88 7 (1 3) 


766 


12 1) 


Right to wmln iMtnt 


R 




inO) 

|w »l 


82 7 (1 3) 




rl Ik 


866(1 1) 


76.7 (27) 


780 


(2 6) 


fitaia oovimon ucualh/ tiKtsd 


p 


8.^ a 

Oil o 


^nOk 


83 ' (13) 


84 5 


11 9k 


86 1 (11) 


77 9 (2 8) 


78.2 


13 1) 


fVttldint CM tuoQMt liwt to Conorsss 


1 


83 6 




60 5 (1 4) 


86 3 


11 3k 


66 6 (1 2) 


779 (2.7) 


73 2 


(2 4) 


Pntidinttil tirm 


1 


83 3 


(08) 


84 9(1 2) 


81 9 


M 3k 


86 7 (C 9) 


74 9 (2.3) 


74 7 


12 7) 


Oov6fnnwit runt po4^ stttion 


1 


OJ 1 


/nok 
(U9; 


63 2 (1 3) 


a.1 0 


H 9t 


85 0(1 0) 


80 2 (2 0) 


766 


(27) 


Rslkil'— 3 itectid tn town council 


p 






80 . S (16) 


84 2 


M Ak 


84 7 (1 2) 


77 4 (2 7) 


76,2 


r3 5) 
i*-*'r 


Pnttirtint't tinn Is 4 vttirs 


1 


81 5 


(09) 


82.9 (1.2) 


an 9 




86.0 n 1) 


71 2 (3 1) 


702 


12 ttl 


Arf iittd no rWit to frMdom 


R 


81 3 


ri It 


82 7 (1 5) 


70 9 

'9-9 




82.7(1 5) 


77 2 (2.8) 


79 1 


(3 0) 


Elicnoo by MCfit biNot 


p 


OU C 


M It 


77 7 (1 9) 


89 7 

Be. r 


1I It 

1' Jl 


84 3 (1 5) 


71,7 (2.7) 


702 


12 9) 


filoooMo work it CAD#d ttnkind 


p 




M ') 


78 9 (1 4) 


an 1 

ou < 


M At 


82.7 (1.3) 


72 9 (2.2) 


699 




Lmm do not tAw Adiitts must wot* 


R 


70 0 


/I nt 


79 8(1 7) 


7A 7 

/O » 


/I It 


83 3 (1 2) 


64 9 (2 7t 


72 0 


(2 9) 
\*»r 


Juctlci for All 


ft 


70 1 


M 01 


76 4 (1 8) 


Rl 9 

u 1 .9 


M 4k 


79 7 (1 2) 


79 6 (24) 


746 


(2 4) 


(jOvtmniAnt doM not own And run fArm^ 


1 


70 1 


in Qt 


80 5 (1 1) 


77 8 


M 3k 

[1 JJ 


01 6 (1 3) 


72 1 (28) 


72 1 


(2 2\ 


PrsMnttno vttwc to mtdiA it iMial 


p 


7fl a 

' o o 


fO 


78 0(1 3) 


70 7 

f 9, » 


M K\ 
\ ' 3| 


81 9(1 2) 


70 6 (2 6) 


696 


(2 4) 


(■ovamnwnt owns And ooArAtss roAdt 




77 7 


'1 Ot 


763 (1 7) 


77 3 


M 3k 


61 6 (1.3) 


67,8 (2.4) 


67.0 


r3 0) 


All 3 l>vttt Off oovvmmAnt ttoo cnmfl 


1 


77 4 


t ' *i 


77 4 (1 8) 


77 4 


M 4k 
1 ' ^1 


82 0 (1 5) 


67 0 (2 4) 


634 


(3 1) 


Wrtttno DTottft Ifttirs it Ifoi) 


P 


76 9 


M 9t 
1 ' i.) 


78 2 (1 S) 


7^ 7 


rl Ok 

1 9| 


81 8 (1 6) 


61 3 (3 0) 


695 


(321 


MviTitMft of ConpfBtt niu$t otMy IJw$ 


R 


7fi i 


M Ot 


74 9(1 7) 


77 6 


rl 3k 


77 4 (1 4) 


72 7 (2 5) 


750 


12 2\ 


1 Aral Qo/ftrnmAnt not run rMt^urAOtt 


1 


76 3 


M It 


78 0 (1 7) 


74 6 


rl Rk 


794 (1 3 ) 


66 0 (3 2) 


703 


(2 G) 


PrasMtnt cmnot orrtor to brAAk Iaw 


R 




M 9t 

n <) 


76 3 (1 7) 


7ft *\ 


M ftt 

, ' 0) 


77 6 (1 5) 


74 6 (2 5) 


72 6 


(3 5) 


FiMtarAi mwAmmAnt dOAt not AnniirA lob^ 


1 


75 9 


11 It 

I'M 


76 4 (1 5) 


75 3 


M fit 
\ 1 Ol 


79.2 (14) 


68 5 (2.8) 


67 1 


(2 61 


Pfttkl#nt CMnnan ttop ridto, nswspAptf 


ft 


7<( A 
/3 0 


/111 


78 6 (1 7) 


7T 1 


M It 


767 (1 4) 


73 9 (3.0) 


71 7 


(3 2) 
\*'*r 


Bill mutl OAAt H0U4A And fianAtA 


p 


7<^ ft 


ri nt 


71 1 (1 5) 


70 ft 
' ■ 0 


M At 


787 (1 5) 


66 7 (3 4) 


66 1 


12 51 


QrivtfMa nn nAll tiv 


R 


7^^ 4 


M 91 


74 5 (1 9) 


7ft 3 

'O.J 


M ^t 


77 7 (1 6) 


67 6 (2 6k 

V' -v \^ Iff 


75.5 


(2 4\ 


liS cn'jn; tiirtjrta ;f t«x d(t£nminiti(Ml 


1 


74 7 


11 Ok 


74 0 (1 4) 


7S 3 


M 5k 


76 2 (1 2) 


67.9 (3 2) 


634 


(3 Q) 


Two CAHdklAtK OrOvldAt LfttitLfi 


D 


7A 1 


/I .1 
1 • '1 


71 8 (1 6) 


7fi 7 


(1 At 


78 0 (1 5) 


64 7 (3 4) 


61 7 


(2 9) 


MjrtiAAil onMrtkrrwnf nrlntE miin*v 

l^\i^ W UvV V '"1 fVVM >Mi# M rvi <Vjr 


1 


74 1 




77 4 (1 6) 


706 


11 8k 

L ' "1 


79 6 (1 4) 


60 6 (2 9) 


60.1 


(38) 


Otizsns not rvf uv6 to piy Uxos 


P 


M 0 




70 3 (1 6) 


77 S 


M At 


76 0 (1 4) 


65 8 (2 3) 


607 


(3 1) 


krmv MHwrilt miict nhov Iamk 




73 9 


M 9t 
\ ' '1 


72 0(1 6) 


7S 7 


f1 4t 


74 2 (1 4) 


76 8 (2 9) 


729 


12 6k 


ArruCAd hnht tn iiwvAr ind iiirw trial 


R 


73 7 


i\ 1 1 
I'll 


72 0 (1 5) 


7S 3 


11 fit 


77 9 (1 4) 


61 6 (2 6) 


63 5 


12 51 


Accuwd not QO to wHtiout vvidsnct 


ft 


. J u 




72 3 (1 5) 


71 7 
'J f 


M 3t 

(' 


74 6 (1 3) 


71 8 (2 7) 


64.9 


(2 5) 


flnncMutlnn nrmnrtft inrih/iiliial frMMlAfTK 

\A#1i«l>lVr<UI' fffvm^lm HHIIwlUUP' 'I13«'VV"'I3 


0 


72 9 


M At 


69 6 (2 0) 


7A 1 




75 6 (1 8) 


61 9 (3 0) 


64 4 


l2 2\ 


Bui of Rights— ^rsi 1 0 Arrwndniwts 


R 


79 R 

/ £ O 


M At 


72 3(1 6) 


71 3 


M Ot 
(1 9| 


75.5 (1.6) 


66 4 (3.4) 


673 


(2 6) 


finwAmmAnt dnut noi run mnvM rtiAxtrA^ 

wi 1111 mil Uft^pp lull Tilv*iv lllvmllvS 


1 


79 7 


M It 


74 8 (1 7) 


7n 7 


M 7t 

1' '1 


75 6 (1 6) 


60 6 12 51 


706 


(33) 


Duty of jury is to Mtdf rrnr^ If Quttt/ 


1 


71 4 


ri 4t 


67 4 (1 9) 


7«i 3 


rl St 


75 4 (1 7) 


62 7 (2 8) 


614 


(34) 


MttloitAl dflftntA not IocaI 


t 


7l 9 


M 'It 


67 7 (2 0) 


74 ^ 


M fit 


74 8 (1 6) 


64 7 (2 1) 


591 


(32) 


PoMcA CAn do nothirtf uniAts Iaw broicAn 


ft 


7l fl 

' 1 u 


I ' *l 


68 4 (1 9) 


71 fi 
1 J 0 


11 5t 


73 6 (1 7) 


64 9 (2 7) 


653 


(23) 


Confittutlon or Ant t fcAsdon^ of tAltoion 


ft 


7n 


1 1 Jl 


69 4 (1 8) 


71 1 


1 6^ 


75 5 (1 6) 


57 3 13 3) 


58 5 


(29) 


CnnorAti cinnot rActnct fr Aadom of Drft&% 




ftO "K 




69 7 (1 7) 


ftp Q 

DO 9 


1 At 


71 2 (1 7) 


669 (2 6) 


629 


(31) 


US courts dACldi If idAA K lAkan 

Ww VV¥'»P WVfVW " iV* I* l^M?" 


1 


68 3 


M 7t 
\ ' *l 


69 8 (1 8) 


66 8 




72 4 (1 5) 


57 fi 13 0) 


578 


(27) 


Su'f^ in court It l^gil 


P 


68 1 


(1 1) 


66 7 (1 2) 


67 5 


(15) 


69 7 (1 4) 


63 4 (2 7) 


62 3 


(24) 


Prisidvnt cannot brsak l«w 


R 


67 3 


M ' 1 


67 3(1 7) 


67 2 


rl 7t 


69 2(1 4) 


64 6 (3 2) 


601 


(29) 


QiU of RiQhtS- no cruoi, unusu^t punisftment 




67 1 


(11) 


67 1 (1 9) 


67 1 


(16) 


72 1 (1 4) 


56 0 (2 7) 


53 4 


(4 0) 


Government do«$ not run Qis stations 


1 


67 0 


(14) 


70 4(2 1) 


640 


(15) 


70 4 (1 7) 


58 0 (2 9) 


595 


(3 3) 


Person should recerve jury tri«l. if wanted 


ft 


662 


(14) 


68 0(1 9) 


645 


(18) 


70 5 (1 7) 


58 8 (2 8) 


523 


(4.0) 


Locai government runt public schooi*s 


1 


662 


(10) 


63 1 (1 1) 


69 3 


(17) 


68 2(1 4) 


59 3 (3 3) 


632 


(32) 




u 




M 3) 


64 5 (? 0) 


6ft4 


(19) 


69? (16) 


56 8 (3 ?) 


54 5(3 3) 


US courts cannot Oeciire war 


1 


649 


(13) 


65 7 (1 8) 


641 


(1 7) 


66 6(1 4) 


59 0 (3 2) 


62 0 


(3 2) 


1054 ruUng courts protect cittren rtg.nts 


ft 


649 


(12) 


62 7 (1 9) 


669 


(1^) 


67 1 (1 5) 


61 2 (2 7) 


55 2 


(4 2) 


Coumy is highest ievet ot local government 




64 7 


(13) 


63 1 (1 7) 


662 


(19) 


68 0(1 5) 


549(3 1) 


59 7 


(29) 


Fedarai govtmmem regulates internal lonat iraoe 


1 


64 7 


(13/ 


67 9(1 6) 


616 


(18) 


70 5(1 8) 


49 2 (2 5) 


51 8 


(39) 


Fraadom spaach not protect shout "Fire* 


ft 


644 


(12) 


66 5(1 6) 


624 


(10) 


68 3(1 5) 


56 5 (3 0) 


57 2 


(29) 


Mot buying products (S called boycottiig 


p 


643 


(14) 


62 4(1 9) 


660 


(17) 


66 3 (1 7) 


59 7 (3 6) 


46 5 


(3 3) 


FBI agents must obey lawt 


M 


63 9 


(13) 


62 7(1 8) 


65 1 


{?0) 


62 8(1 6) 


67 9(2 9) 


647 


(3 2) 


Constitution basis for Supreme Couti uses 


1 


63 8 


(12) 


63 1 11 6) 


646 


(I9j 


67 6 n6) 


52 0 (3 2) 


57 4 


(30) 



'Motfi The items were categorized as loiiow^ P ^ Poiitiui Processes. R >: fttght^. Resporisibtirties. and the Law D Democrat 
I * Structures and Functions of PolniCAl Institutions Sundard errors are presented m parentheses it ^-^n be said with 95 perceni 
percentage of students responding cor<ectiy is wahm ? 2 standard errors of the estirrkated value 



Pr»nctples and the Purpose of Governflfient. and 
certaintv that for each population of interest, tt)e 



ERIC 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS RESPONDING CORRECTLY TO THE CIVICS ASSESSMENT n*EMS, 1988 



ORADE8<ooiitln«M«l) 



Not m IMS of QQvimmem hivf miliury 
COfnmunNy muil ivtigh proc and cons 
Undtord may Mng lawsuit iQiinst tenant 
itiut in hsadNnts conoams kKll oov9rnmem 
Ckinotait csNwt aiiabilsh nttkma) (^urct^ 
Canran toa aanianoad wWKwt trial 
Local oinwnmani oat raouUto mwury 
Botfi on)upt aaowad to ipaak 
Sanatofs part of lapisyihw brand) 
OMI Rights in Conitttutktn 
l^iaioiv-mika war or oiva aw to enemy 
tJ)t:)yfno It lagal way to chanoa taw 
Mtvttlasfllpantainotconftituttonatly defined 
Innooant unW proven QuHty 
SapMion of powan dMdas autfwhty 
Ndam flownvvwit raQuMes food, drugs 
Hangar aaritoiiimal 
Local govanmnt Incrvsas parting fines 
Gongraaa conaiatt Of House and Senate 
M goaa to oommttaa of House 
Fitly dMwsaa candidata m primary 
Dadrafon: rtghtto Ma, lilMrty. ate. 
PtMws of Congcan from Constitution 
US has la p iaiaii liU ya democracy 
asaanaiorisaiactad 
HntfUna rtlafi to judldal power 



MrmdaruHng 

Qovamor is cfHaf eiacutlve of state 
Metal government does assist farmers 
MdpaUng in boycott 1$ legal 
Supf«ma Court declare act unconstHutional 
Quota from Oadarauon 
Organizing recal election is legal 
Fftdem go^mem not set marriage law 
Local govemmant nos issue passports 
Secretary of tMe member of CaDinet 
Representatives are elected 
Lobbying is legal 

Right to reNglous freedom: emendmenrs 
Separation of powers 

St^reme Court can rule war unconstttutlona) 

Madison: informed public 

Aocuaad not have to testify at own trial 

Slalagovemmamtetsageto Uavc school 

Chart afwwi leglstabve process for bHl 

Describe preaidantiai responsibilities 

Supreme Court decides constitutionality 

Attorney general: Departmem of Justice 

MarshiH court: constltutlona{;ty of laws 

Lobbyists known as Third House 

Arpwn ¥ Board of Education 

T^'ee headlines on checlts and balances 

Ubnry requires former city council suppofi 

President cannot appoint to Congress 

Members of Congress make taws 

Constitution sat quaHfications for Congress 

Veto override: 2/3 vote both fuiuses 

Checks and balances 

impeaching legislators is legal 

National convention selects pres candtilate 

Referendum— vote on questions on ballot 

Olflirence between US and USSR 

Congress can double income tax 

SupreiMcy dause 

Federal ludges approved by Senate 

NRA activity known as lobbying 

U;cal government not lk:ense lawyers 

Efted of laws prevented from voting 

Appeal case in higher coun 

LA Purdtase powers not granted 



I 

P 
R 

I 

D 
I 
I 

R 

I 

R 
R 

P 

I 

R 

I 
I 

P 

I 
I 

P 
P 
R 

I 

0 
P 

I 

R 
R 

I 
I 

P 

I 

0 
P 

I 
I 
1 

P 
P 
R 
0 
I 

0 
R 

J 

P 
I 
I 
I 

0 
P 
R 

P 

I 
I 
I 

P 
D 
P 
P 
P 
D 

i 

0 

I 

p 

I 

R 
R 

I 



TOTAL 



MALE 



WHITE 



63 7(1.3) 
636(1 1) 
63.3(12) 
630(1.1) 
62 9(1 3) 
62 9(1 2) 
62.5(1 2) 
62 2(1.4) 
60 2(1.2) 
60 0(1.4) 
59.1(1.4) 
58.7(14) 
58.4(13) 
56.3(1.4) 
56.1(1.1) 
57.5(13) 
56.6(1 4) 
56.4(1 3) 
55 7(1 6) 
54.0(1 6) 
52.6(1.3) 
52.5(1.2) 
51 7(1.1) 
51.1 (1 Z) 
50 9 {\ Z) 
50.6(1.3) 
50 6(1.2) 
50,3(1.2) 
499(1.5) 
49.5(1.4) 
46 8(1.6) 
46 5(1.6) 
46 9(1 1) 
46.3(1 1) 
46.3(1.3) 
46 0(1.2) 
45.9(1.6) 
45 9(1 4} 
44 2 (1 4) 
44.1 (12) 
44 0(1.0) 
43 8(1 4) 
42 9(1.4) 
42 8(1 6) 
42 2(1.5) 
418(1 1) 
40 9(1 4) 
40 8(1 3) 
40 5(1 6) 
40 4(1 1) 
399(1.7) 
39 9(1.2) 
39 8(1 4) 
386(1 2) 
38 3(1 5) 
379(1 3) 
36 9(1 4) 
36 3(1 5) 
36 3(1 4) 
362(1 2) 
35 9(1 5) 
35 3 (1.2) 
35 0(1 
34 0(f 
33 0 (1 0) 
32 5(16) 
31 6(1 3) 
316(1 4) 
31 5(1 1) 
30 3(1 2) 
29.9(1.3) 



15) 
'4) 



67,2(1.7) 
56 8(1 5) 
567 (1 7) 

62 4 (1 6) 

63 6(1 7) 

62 7(1 6) 

63 5 (2 0) 
56.1(1.6) 
595(1.9) 
56 5(1.6) 
62.1(1.5) 
60.2(1.9) 
56.0(1.7) 
60.3(1.7) 
54.0(1.8) 
62.4 (2.1) 
58 6(2.0) 
53.3 (2.1) 
57.0(2.4) 
49.9 (2.2) 
50.4(1.3) 
51.3 (2.2) 
54 7(1.2) 
46.8(1.6) 
52 4 (1.6) 
50.5(2.1) 
462(1 7) 
47,3(1.9) 
54 6(2.0) 

49.3 (2.1) 
56.2(16) 
48 6 (2.1) 

45 0(1 6) 
49.3(12) 
47 2(1.6) 
48.5(2 1) 

43.4 (2.0) 
44 4(1.7) 
471(1.8) 

39.1 (1.9) 
46.0(16) 

46 6 (2.0) 

42 4(2 3) 
44 7(2 0) 

40.2 (21) 
40.1(16) 

43 3(1 9) 
42 3(1 7) 
38 7'1 9i 
38 0(1 T) 
428(2 1) 
399(1.8) 

40 2(2 0) 
38 3 (1 8) 

41 9(2.3) 
393(1 8) 
37.6(2 0) 
38 3(1 8) 
391(19) 
399(1 6) 
35 2(1 9) 

35 9(1 7) 
34 7(1 6) 
36.2(1 7) 
33 3(1 4) 

36 6 (2 3) 
33 9(1 5) 
32.7 (2 0) 

31 5(1 7) 

32 2(1 7) 
32 8 {2 1) 



60.6(1.8) 
68 0(1 5) 
694(1.8) 
63 5(1 8) 
62.2(1.7) 
630(1 7) 
61.5(19) 
66.2(2.1) 
60 9(1 9) 
61.4(1.9) 
56.4 (2.0) 
573(2.0) 
606(1 7) 
564 (2.2) 
62 2(1.5) 
52.6(1.7) 
54.7(1.8) 
59.1 (1.6) 
54,5(1.8) 
57.8(1 6) 
54.8(1.9) 
537(1.5) 
48.6(17) 

53 3(1.6) 
49 5(1.4) 
51.0(1.6) 

54 7(16) 
53.0(1.8) 
45.3(1.9) 
49.7(2 3) 
41.7(2.2) 
46 S (1.8) 

46 7(1.6) 
43.4(1.7) 
45.4(1.8) 

43 6 (2 0) 
484(17) 

47 3(2.0) 
414(1 9) 
48.6(1,5) 
42.0(1 5) 
412(18) 
43.5(1 5) 
41.2(1.9) 

44 0(19) 
43.5(1.5) 

38 7(1 8) 
39.3 (1 8) 
42 2(1 9) 
427(1 8) 
37.1(1.81 

39 9(2 0) 
394(2 0) 
39.4(1 7) 

35 2 (2 0) 

36 6(1.7) 
36 3(1.6) 
34 5(1 8) 

33 6(1.9) 
32 7(1 8) 
36.6(2 0) 

34 8(1 4) 

35 3 (2.0) 

31 8(1 5) 

32 7(1 4) 

28 6(7 0) 

29 9(19) 

30 5 (1 9) 

31 4(1 3) 
28 5(1 6) 
27 3(1 3) 



706(1.7) 

663(1 2) 

65 6(1 7) 

68 9(1 4) 

65 8(1,6) 

64.5(1.6) 

66.0(1.6) 

65.5(19) 

62 3(1 6) 

63.2 (1.7) 

64 5 (1.7) 

63.5(1.7) 

63.8(1.7) 

58.6(1.8) 

59.3(1.5) 

60.9(1 5) 

57.6(1.7) 

60.2(1.6) 

50.8(2.0) 

58.2(1.9) 

56.9(1.6) 

56.4(1.4) 

55.0(1.5) 

53.1 (17) 

54.8(1.4) 

54,3(1.5) 

51.6(16) 

509(1.3) 

52 8(2.1) 

517(2 0) 

48.1 (2 3) 

527(2.1) 

49.6(1.4) 

47.4(16) 

49.7(1.8) 

48 2(1.7) 

50.2(21) 

46.9(17) 

47 3(1.9) 

45.8(14) 

47 9(1.5) 

45 8(1.7) 

46 8(16) 
47.0(19) 
43.1(1.8) 
45.0(1.4) 
44,9(1 7) 
42 1 (17) 

44 4(2 1) 
42 6(15; 
43.5(2 2) 
41 8(14) 

45 5(19) 
40 9(16) 

38 9(1 8) 

39 4(16) 
39 4(1 8) 
38 1(19) 
370(16) 
379(1 4) 
38.4 (20) 
36.3(1.4) 
37 5(1 8) 

35 4(1 7) 
33 7(14) 

36 0 (2 0) 
35.1(1.6) 
31 8(16) 
33 7 (1 4) 
33 5(16) 
33 3(1 6) 



44.5 (27) 
52.1 (3.2) 
65 0 (2 9) 
46 6(2 6) 

54 4 (2.3) 

61.1 (32) 
44 1 (2.9) 

55 0 ^2) 
54 2 (2.5) 
52.4(3 4) 
43.8(3.7) 
48.4 (3.0) 
46.0(2.6) 

61.6 (27) 
54.9(2.5) 
49.0(2.6) 
56.6 (3.1) 

50.2 (3.4) 
49.9(3.0) 
46 8 (2.5) 
42.6 (3.1) 
37.6(30) 
43.9(3.4) 
45.0(3.5) 
43.1 (2.2) 
41.4(2.5) 

52.3 (2.8) 
46.0(3.5) 
43.8(2.6) 
42.1 (3.0) 
57.5(2.9) 
35.6(31) 

36 8 (30) 
447 (2.4) 

35 4 (2.9) 
39 2 (3.1) 
36.1 (2.5) 
36.8 (3.3) 
327(2 8) 
37.1 (29) 
35.0(27) 
39 0 (3 2) 

30 8(2.4) 
34 0(3.5) 
397(35) 
329(28) 

28 9 (3 2) 

35.4 (2 6) 

30.1 (2.9) 

34.5 (2.8) 
32.4 (2 5) 

37 9 (29) 
24 2 (3 0) 
31,0 (3 0) 

38 5(3 1) 

36 3 (3 1) 

31 9 (26) 
337 (2 4) 

32 5 (27) 
32 5 (2 6) 
30.0 (2 0) 

29 1 (2.5) 

30 3 (3,2) 

29.2 (29) 
34 4 (25) 
24 6 (2 2) 
23 4 (26) 
29 0 (2 7) 
23 7(2 5) 
20 4 (2 3) 
20 3 (2 3) 



45.3 (3.8) 
51.1(3.6) 

46 8(3.5) 
51.2 (2.9) 

57.2 (3.4) 

52.5 (28) 
53 4 (33) 
52 0(30) 
52.0(2.9) 
44.0(2.8) 

47.3 (2.8) 
45.1 (33) 
43.1 (2.9) 
51.3 (3.1) 
56.8(3.2) 
48.3 (3,4) 

47 4 (3.4) 
41 3(3.8) 
45 0(35) 
40.1 (4.1) 

42.1 (3.5) 
46.6(3.2) 
43 8 (2.9) 
49.0 (3.4) 
39.3 (3.6) 
30.9(33) 

40.3 (2.6) 

50.2 (2.6) 

36.6 (3 5) 

45.0 (3.9) 

42.7 (2.9) 
40.6(3 0) 
41.5(30) 
41.0(28) 
38 8 (3.3) 
40 5 (24) 

37.1 (31) 
40.5 (2.5) 
37 9 (30) 

40.4 (3.8) 
34.0 (3.2) 

36 4 (2.7) 
35 1 (27) 
313 (32) 

40.4 (4.6) 
307 (24) 
30.9 (3.4) 

38.3 (2.5) 
31 5 (36) 

31 5(3.6) 

30.5 (28) 

31.8 (31) 

22 1 (3.0) 
36.0 (2.9) 
3J 4 (2.7) 
30 5 (3 0) 

30 8 (2 8) 
26 3 (23) 

33.2 (2.1) 

32 5 (29) 

26 6 (2 6) 

37 9 (34) 

24 0(26) 

31 2(24) 
28 9 (3 3) 

23 5 (23) 

25 6 (2 5) 
34.2 (3 2) 

27 7(2 8) 

24 9 (3.3) 
21 8 (3.5) 



•M^: The Items were categorized as follc^ws P = PoliticaJ Processes. R = Rights. Responsibilities. »nd the Law. 0 r Oemocratic Principles and the Purpose of Government and 
I - Structures and hjnctws of Political Institutions Standard errors are presented in parftnthe<;es It can b« said with 95 percent certainty ttiat tor each population of interest the 
percentage of students responding correctly is ^hin 1 2 sundard errors of the estimated value 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS RESPONDING CORRECTn.Y TO THE CRICS ASSESSMENT ITEMS, 1988 



QRAOE8(oofiHmMd> 



CAHGORY* 


TOW 


MALE 




WMfTt 


■LACK 


HISfAMC 


1 


29 8 (1 2) 


30 9(2 0) 


287(1 5) 


32.6(1 3) 


23.9(2 7) 


23 4 (36) 


1 


28 9(1 3) 


30.2(1 8) 


27 6(1 8) 


27 5(1 6) 


363(28) 


29.6(3.2) 


P 


27 4 (1 2) 


322(1 8) 


22 8(1 4) 


28 6(1 6) 


23 4(2.5) 


25 7(4.1) 


1 


22 1 (11) 


24 2(1 4) 


202(1 6) 


233(1.4) 


19 2(2 8) 


20 4 (2.6) 


1 


18 0(1.2) 


21 3(1 8) 


150(1 4) 


197(1.6) 


13.8(2 5) 


12.3(1.7) 


P 


18 7 (1 2) 


20.6(14) 


169(1.6) 


210(1 5) 


11 1(17) 


17.5(2 9) 


1 


185(1.2) 


192(16) 


179(1 4) 


189(1 4) 


17.3(20) 


18 7(21) 




60 5 (04) 


60 4(0 5) 


60 5 (0 4) 


63 1 (0.6) 


53.9(0.8) 


53 1 (0 7) 



I ■pprows Supreme Court appointments 
Hdm9l OMmrrwYt htt(p& buy hom«s, businesses 

Amtndmants autttorizs (ncome tax 
Sicfitvy of (Mann responds to president 
How pmldtmiil ormkUte nominated 
Ol08rtmt of State, mtematlonat affairs 

/mngt Percamaoe of Students 
RtlpondiftQCorrKtty 

The tttms w«re cateQortzed as follows P ^ Polittu. Processes; R = Rights, Responsit>iiities. and the law; 0 * Dernocratc Principles and the Purpose of Government: and 
I - Structures and Functions of Pollticait institutions. Standard errors are presented in parentheses tt can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the 
percintaoe of students responding correctly is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value. 



AVERAGE PERCENT CORRECT FOR EACH CIVICS CONTENT AREA, 1988 



GRADE a 




TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


■LACK 


HISPANIC 


POLITICAL PROCESSES 


1 Average Percent Correct 
1 Difference 


58 5 (05) 


58 4 (0.6) 
-01 (0.3) 


58 6(0.5) 
01 (0.3) 


61 3(0.7) 
2 8 (0.3) 


5? 1 (0.9) 
-6 4 (u 9) 


50.^ (0.9) 
-7 9(0.9) 


RIGHTS. RESPONSIBtUTtES. 
AND THE LAW 


1 Average Percent Correct 
1 Oitference 


67 0 (04) 


66 1 (0.5) 
-09(0 2) 


679(0 5) 
0 9(0 2) 


69.4 (0.6) 
2 4 (0 3) 


616 (0 9) 
-5 1 (0.9) 


60 3M8) 
-6.7 (0.8) 


DEMOCRATIC PRlNCtPlES AND 
THE PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT 


1 Average Percent Correct 
1 Difference 


56 5 (05) 


55 9 (0 6) 
-07(04) 


57 1 (0 6) 
06 (0 4) 


58 9 (0.6) 
2 4 (0.3) 


50.2(1.1) 
-63(1 1) 


49.3 ^VO) 
'7,2(1.1^ 


STRUCTURES AND FUNCTIONS 
OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1 Average Percent Correct 
1 Difference 


58 5 (0 4) 


59 0 (0 6) 
0 5 (0 3) 


58 0 (0 5) 

'0 J (0 3) 


6t 4(06) 
2 9 (0 3) 


51 1(08) 
-7 4(0 8) 


50 9 (06) 
■'7 6(06) 



Standard errors are presented in parentfieses tt can t>e said witfi 95 percent certainty that for each population of tnte rest, the average percentage of students responding correctly is 
vvithin f 2 standard ertors of the estimated value Hate. "Difference' refers to the difference t)etween the national and $ubpopulation results 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS RESPONDING CORRECTI-Y TO THE CRICS ASSESSMENT ITEMS, 1988 



QRA0E12 



Ri0ht to liwytf 

mght to know wnat accused of 
Ptddng miQhDort not constitutional right 
Rtfutlno to obfy taws is iiiegai 
Riomtortmiinti^ent 

fWfusinQ to pay Hxis is iiieoa) 

Pmmmrmm 

Nama pfiiklont 

Stata oovamors usually dieted 

ftfat lOaifttndmants 

VodnoMit 18 

Nort^togofm 

PoNtaxnotrtouirfd tovota 

Prasaming v*fwi to maOM Is legal 

Wrtttng pfoiait Mittfi it tagai 

ConattMlonaf Hgtns, individual fraadoms 

RlgMtocountii 

StMa oovammant ragulatas auto licansing 
FMam oovammant mates trtatias 
US courts can dadda m discrimination 
Accuaad cannol go to wtthout proof 
iWo candklataa provMa cftoica 
M must paaa Houaa and Sanata 
Duty of )ufy It to datarmina if guilty 
Nattonal goviiTHnant prints nx^nay 
Ctttzans carmot nfiisa to pay taxas 
Coograaa cannot matrici fraadom of press 
FadarH govammant ragulatas intamationai trade 
US courts can dacMa if idea taken 
PoUoa do noltitng uniatt law is broton 
Lobbying Is iwl wiy to cnanga tiw 
Fadaral gotiammint does not ensure jobs 
Federal govtmrnem ragutatas food, drugs 
Congraat cannot eatabttsti national church 
National dcfanse not local 
Treason— make war or give aid to enerrry 
County Is hignaat level of local government 
Local govamrnent not regulate military 
Constitution: basis for Supreme Court cases 
1054 ruMog: courts protect citl2en rtgm$ 
CMl rights m Constitution 
innooam untH proven guilty 
US courts cannot declare vvar 
Comitiunlty must weigh pros and cons 
freedom of speech; not protect "Fire" 
Senator Is elected by voters 
Congress consists of House and Senate 
Acthrttles of parties not constitutionally defined 
Both groups allowed to speak 
Suing In court is legal 
U.S. senator is elected 
Congress is legislative branch 
Fifth amandrnant 
Lobbying is legal 
Prstldant is txacutlve brmch 
Party chooses candidate in primary 
Constitution divides state, nation powers 
Speaker of House 

Local government operates public schools 
Federal government assists farmers 
Conflict between order, freedom of speech 
Miranda niHng 

Landlord rnay bring lawsuit against tenant 
Oedafltlon of war approved by Congress 
Supreme Court is tudiciai branch 
Governor it chief executive of state 
Moat likely to votfl 
am goes to commmee of House 
Madison: informed public 
Supreme Court: act unconstitutional 
Bmm V. Bo»rd of Eduation 



IQORY* 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEHIAIE 


WHITE 


■LACK 


HISPANIC 


R 


97 6 (0 4) 


96 0 (0 7) 


99 0 (0 4) 


98.4 (0.4) 


96 8 (1.1) 


91 8 (2.7) 


R 


96 6 (0.6) 


95 3 (1 1) 


97.8 (0,5) 


97.2 (0.6) 


95.1 (15) 


92.1 (30) 


R 


95 9 (04) 


94 7(0.8) 


96 9(05i 


97 1 1'O 5i 

' ' \w w/ 


92 8 (1 7) 


89 4 (2 6) 


P 


95 2 (0.5) 


93 8 (0.8) 


96.5 (0.6) 


96 4 (0 6) 


92.0(1 6) 


886f2 8) 


R 


94 2 (0 7) 


93.1 (11) 


95 2 (0,8) 


95,9 (0 7) 


87 6 (2 0) 


86 7(2.9) 


P 


94.2 (06) 


92 0 (1.0) 


96 3 (0.6) 


95 6 (0 6) 


89 6 (1.9) 


88,7 (2.2) 


1 


94.0 (0.6) 


93.7 (1.0) 


94.3 (08) 


95 0 (0 7) 


90 8 (2.3) 


90,7 (2.2) 


1 


93.7 (0.7) 


91 3(1 3) 


95 9 (0 7) 


94 4 (0,8) 


90 8 (2 1^ 


92.9(1.8) 


P 


93 3 (08) 


94.5 (0 9) 


92 2 (0.8) 


94 8 (0 6) 


88 6 (2.4) 


699 (2.8) 


R 


92 5 (0.7) 


91 3(1.0) 


93.6 (09) 


93.6 (0.8) 


91,1 (1.9) 


86.2 (2.4) 


R 


92.4 (0.8) 


88.3 (1 6) 


96.1 (06) 


93.4 (0.9) 


90.1 (2.0) 


8fi 4 (3 5) 


R 


91 7(09) 


92.3 (1.1) 


91 2 (1 4) 


93.5 (0.9) 


64.5 (2.9) 


M 5 (3 3) 


R 


91 3(0.8) 


90.2 (1.1) 


92 3 (1 2) 


93.4 (07) 


as 9 (2 S) 


62.4 (3.0) 


P 


91.1 (0.9) 


90 4(1.2) 


91 8(1 0) 


92 6 (09) 


85 3 (3 1) 


86.2(3.4) 


P 


907 (0.9) 


91 1 (1 1) 


90.4 (1.1) 


92 2 (0.9) 


83.1 (2.9) 


89.1 (1.9) 


0 


90.7 (0.8) 


68 3(1 0) 


93.0 (0.9) 


92 6 (0 8) 


84.0 (2.5) 


837 (3,0) 


R 


90.5 (0.6) 


69 2 (09) 


91.6 (09) 


91,5 (0.7) 


893 (2 1) 


83.5 (2.7) 


1 


90 3 (0.6) 


89 7 (1 3) 


90 8 (1 1^ 


92.5 (0.8) 


83.2 (3.2) 


82 5 (9 8) 


1 


92.3 (08) 


92 8(1 1) 


91 8 (1.0) 


95.3 (07) 


84.1 (2.3) 


81.7(3.0) 


1 


89.3(1.1) 


896(1.2) 


89 0 (1.6) 


91.2 (1.2) 


84 1 (9 ?) 


79.6 (3.4) 


R 


69.7(1.0) 


89 2(1 5) 


90 1 (1 1) 


91.2(1.2) 


84.8 (2.6) 


65 9 (31) 


0 


88.7(09) 


87.3(1.4) 


90.1 (1 1) 


91.2 (0.9) 


80.4 (2.8) 


79.9 (3.1) 


P 


87.7(1,1) 


83 6 (1.5) 


91 4 (1 2) 


88.8 (1.2) 


8: 2 (2 7) 


87 3 (3 1 1 

W -W \Wt ' f 


1 


87.2(1,2) 


86 4 (1 5) 


87 9 (1 4) 


ro.5 (1.3) 


78 9 (3 2) 

' W. V ^ W'£| 


77 8 (3 3) 

f f .9 \^.W/ 


1 


86,9 (0,9) 


90.5 (1 0) 


83 7 (1 8) 


89.8 (1.1) 


70.3 (3.4) 


83 0 (3 3) 

VW-W \|J.W^ 


P 


65.6 (0,9) 


83.7 (1.2) 


87 5(1 1) 


86 7 (0.9) 


70 8 (3 4) 


81.7 (2.9) 


D 


85 0 (0,9) 


85 0 (1 5) 


84.9 (1.4) 


87.7 (1.0) 


74.7 (2.8) 


74 8 (3 0) 


1 


84,9(1.1) 


84,8(1.6) 


85 0 (1 3) 


87.7 (1.1) 


74.5 (2.4) 


77 3 (3 31 

f f .w \w.w| 


1 


84.0 (09) 


84 9 (1,3) 


83 0 (1 2) 


87 6 ^0 9) 


74 6 (3 0) 


68 Q /4 S) 

wil'U \^.w/ 


R 


83.8 (1.0) 


82 8 (1 6) 


84.6 (1,1) 


85 5(1 1) 


78 5 (2 8) 


78 4 (3 8) 


P 


83.4 (0.9) 


84.4 (1.5) 


82.4 (1,4) 


86.9 (1.0) 


71.2 (3.5) 


89 9 r3 8) 


1 


82 9(09) 


83.6(1.1) 


82.2 (1 5) 


86.6 (1,0) 


66.9 (2.7) 


73 8 (3 8) 


1 


82 3 (0.9) 


85.2(1.4) 


79 7 (1 3) 


86 2(1 1) 


653(3 1) 


70 5 (4 


D 


62.3(1.1) 


85.0(1.6) 


79 8(1 2) 


84 4 (1 4) 


09.1 (2.9) 


84.3 (2.8) 


1 


82.0(1.2) 


80.7 (1.8) 


83 4 (1 3) 

WW -» \ 1 .w; 


83.8 (1.5) 


73 3 (3 6) 

r w.w ^w-W^ 


75.5 (2.7) 


R 


81 5 (1.0) 


83 9(1.5) 


79.0(1.3) 


850 M 2) 

WW,W \ 1 .4/ 


66 6 (2 8) 


72.7 (3^5) 


1 


81 3(1.1) 


83 S (1 4) 


79.3 (1.6) 


834(1.2) 


72 2 (2 8) 


73 7 (4 9) 

• w.f \^-£-f 


1 


80.9(1.2) 


82 4(1.8) 


79 5 (1.5) 


83.8(1 3) 


65 8(3 2) 

WW.W ^ W.fc f 


76 9 (3.1) 


1 


80.5(1.3) 


77.7(1.9) 


83 U1 4) 

WW. 1 ^ 1 


838(1 4) 


66.1 (3.4) 


75 3 (3 8) 


R 


79.7(1.4) 


78.2(1.8) 


81 2 (1 4) 

w ■ .a. 


82 0(1 5) 

WC.W \ 1 .iff 


69 8 (3.7) 


72.6 (3.2) 


R 


79 2(1 0) 


78.0(1 3) 


80.3 (1.6) 


81.5 (1.1) 


695 (3.4) 


70 7 (9 8) 


R 


79 1 (1.0) 


81 3(1.3) 


76 8 (1 4) 

W W ^ 1 


81.4 (1.1) 


66.2 (3 3) 


77.2 (3.2) 


1 


76.2(1.0) 


80,0(1 5) 


76 4 (1 5) 


79,3 (1.3) 


72.8 (3.0) 


72,6 (2.9) 


P 


77 6(1 0) 


76.0(1.8) 


79,2 (1 5) 


79 9 (1 2) 


63 9 (3 0) 


7fi fi (3 3) 


R 


76.9(1 2) 


79.3 (1.9) 


74 7 (1 7) 


79.4 (1.3) 


66.6 (3.4) 


71 4 (3 fi) 


D 


76.8(1 1) 


79 5 (1 8) 


74.4 (1.5) 


80 0(1 3) 

wv-w ^ 1 .w; 


60 6 (2 8) 


68.9 (4.3) 


1 


76.5 (1.3) 


77 7(1 9) 


75.4(1.8) 


78.2 (1.5) 


68.7 (2.6) 


70.7 (3.5) 


1 


76.5(1 2) 


76.6(1.6) 


76 5(1 9) 


80.4(1.4) 


62.0 (3.8) 


59.9 (4.4) 


R 


76.1 (13) 


74.5 (2.1) 


77 6(1.2) 


79.1 (16) 


66 2 (3 0) 


60.4 (4.4) 


P 


75.9(1.2) 


76.2(1 8) 


75 5(1 5) 

• w.w ^ 1 .w; 


780(1.3) 


74.0 (2.4) 


62.5(4.1) 


P 


75 1 (15) 


7£ 1 (19) 


72.3 (1.9) 


786 (1.6) 


59.7(3.1) 


66.9 (4.3) 


1 


75 0(1 4) 


76.7(1 8) 


73.5 (1 8) 


78 2 (1.6) 


64 9 (3 0) 


63. 5 (4.1) 


R 


74 ,7 (1,0) 


78,5(1 4) 


71 2(1 6) 


77 6(1 1) 


71 1 (26) 


69 fl (3 8\ 


P 


74.0(1 6) 


76 8(1 8) 


71 2 (2 1) 


781 (1 7) 

• w. 1 \ ' f ; 


54 6(3 2) 


64.6 (4.5) 


1 


73.9(1 4) 


74 4(1 9) 


73 5(1 8) 

' W W \ 1 .w; 


76 8(1.4) 


61.5(4.0) 


65.8(4.1) 


P 


73.5(1 5) 


74.4(1,9) 


72 8 (2 0) 


75.5 (1,6) 


64.4 (3.4) 


67.4 (4.0) 


0 


73 1 (1 3) 


74.5(1.6) 


71 9 n 6) 


76,1 (1,6) 


63.2 (2.8) 


64 5 (3 S) 


1 


729 (1 3) 


75.3(1 7) 


70 6(1.6) 


74^8 (V4) 


67.5(2.6} 


68.1 (3.1) 


1 


72.8(1-2) 


718(1 7) 


73 8(1.7) 


74.0(1 4) 


65.5(3.2} 


72.5(3.6) 


1 


72.8(1 1) 


77 5(1 8) 


68.5(1.4) 


75.8(1.2) 


60.5(3.3) 


66.1(3 4) 


R 


72 6(14) 


696(2 1) 


75.4(1.2) 


73.5(1.5) 


69,1 (3,4) 


67,3(3.7) 


R 


72 5 (1 3| 


70 2 (2 0) 


74 8(1 7) 


75.2(1 5) 


64.8(3 6) 


61.3(4.5) 


R 


723 (1 1) 


66 2(1 7) 


78 3(1 6} 


73.2(1 3) 


747(2 4) 


63 1 (4.4) 


1 


71 4 (13) 


77,3(1.9) 


66.0(2 0) 


74 4 (1 4} 


58 6(3.4) 


64,9(3 4) 


1 


714(14) 


73 8 (2 1) 


691 (16) 


737(1 6) 


56 5 (3.2) 


67 8(34) 


1 


70 7 (1 3) 


73.1 (1.9) 


68.6(18) 


74.2 (1 4) 


56 4 (3 2) 


65.0(4 0) 


P 


70 5 (1,0) 


65 8(1 5) 


74 8(1 7) 


713(V4) 


67 5 (2 8) 


70.2 (3.6) 


P 


697(13) 


67 2(1 6) 


721(16) 


737(1 4) 


554(3.0) 


57 0 (3.8) 


D 


68 6(1 3) 


67 6(2 0) 


69.5(16) 


713(1 6) 


54 8(3 5) 


647 (4.4) 


1 


68 4(1 6) 


70 9 (2 3) 


661 (1 8) 


70 8(1 9) 


56 6 (4 3) 


55 1 (54) 


R 


681(13) 


67 4(1 9) 


68 7(1 6) 


698(1.5) 


64 0 (3.3) 


60.0(3 6) 



'MflU: The iterm were categorized as follows P = Political Processes, ft * Rights. Responsibilities, and ttie Uw; D * Democratic Principles and the Purpose of Government; and 
I . Structures and Functions of Poilt^caJ institutions Standard errors are preserrted m parentneses I! can be said wim 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the 
percentage of students responding correctly is wrthm ± 2 standard errors ot the estimated value 
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PERCENTAGE OF STODENTS RESPONDING CORRECT1.Y TO THE CaaCS ASSESSMENT ITEMS, 1988 



GRADE 12 (continued) 





CATEGORY* 


TOTAL 


MAU 


FEMALE 


WHITE 


HACK 


HISPAWC 


Tnrt6 nuotines on checks and balances 


1 


67 9 ( 


15) 


70 0 


(2.0) 


65 8 (1 4) 


71,9 (1 6) 


494 


(39) 


53 7 (4 4) 


HMdtiOf: judiciil powers 


' 


67 5 ( 


M) 


69 3 


0 7) 


65 7 (1 6) 


89 5 ( 1 2) 


578 


(3 6) 


£A A i9 ')v 

O0 9 (3 2) 


AppMi CiS4 in hlQhttr court 


R 


665( 


12) 


71 4 


(17) 


61 9 (1 8) 


71 1 (1 4) 


47 9 


(35) 


50 4 (4.2) 


Lobbyists known as TTiird House 


D 

r 


66 3 ( 


14) 


704 


(22) 


62.5 (16) 


70.6 (1 5) 


461 


(3 9) 


57.5 (3.9) 


f#ddm QOvtmrrwit does not set rnarnaoft law 


1 


661 ( 


15) 


68.8 


(19) 


63.7 (1.5) 


69.9 (l.D) 


50.4 


(3.6) 


57.7 (4.0) 


Supn8n)6 Court can declare war unconstitutional 




66 0( 


10^ 


689 


(1.4) 


00.3 (l.D) 


DO. 7 (1.1) 


57.3 


(30) 


50,0 (4.Z) 


Siparation of powers 


U 


65 6 ( 


12) 


67,/ 


(19) 


63 6 (1.6) 


68 8 (1 3) 


50,5 


(3.7) 


58.3 (4,0) 


CMet justice is ippoir^ted. approved 


1 


65 9 ( 


14) 


65.9 


(19) 


66 0 (1 6) 


68.3 (1.6) 


564 


(3.7) 


61.2 (38) 


US his representitlve derDocracy 


n 


64 2 ( 


15) 


678 


(24) 


61.0 (2 0) 


66.0 (1.7) 


533 


(31) 


53.5 (4.7) 


1st inendiTWit Qrants freedom of religion 


n 

H 


64 0( 


1.7) 


644 


(2 0) 


63.7 (2,2) 


66.9 (1.9) 


554 


(3.6) 


51 ,8 (4.4) 


Hunger strilte is iegai 


n 
r 


63 9 ( 


13) 


64.6 


(1.4) 


63.3 (1.8) 


65 5 (1 6) 


621 


(3.8) 


50 3 (3.8) 


VotiOQ ape in nKjs! recent arnendrnent 


M 


63 8( 


15) 


62.9 


(23) 


64.6 (2.1) 


63.9 (1.8) 


65.5 


(3.7) 


53.3 (3.4) 


Criticisni of electoral college system 


o 
r 


63 2 ( 


17) 


65.4 


(19) 


61.1 (1.9) 


669 (2.0) 


51.0 


(4.3) 


489 (4.5) 


Chart (hows legislative process for bill 


D 

r 


63 0 ( 


11) 


637 


(17) 


62.4 (16) 


66 8 (1 4) 


459 


(3.6) 


CA A /O ^\ 

50.0 (3,2) 


Attorney per)erai. Department of Justice 




62 7 ( 


17) 


62 7 


(25) 


62.6 (16) 


65 5 (2 0) 


525 


(32) 


CA o id a\ 
50 2 (4.9) 


No. representatives varies by state popuir* ~n 




62 3 ( 


14) 


65 5 


(21) 


59.3 (Z D) 


00.7 (16) 


425 


(3 4) 


53 1 (52) 


Participatmo In boycott is legal 


P 


62.1 ( 


15) 


694 


(1.9) 


55.1 (21) 


61 7 (1.9) 


71.5 


(2.8) 


49.4 (3.6) 


Mitfi purpose of Ufi 


i 


61 .9 ( 


1.4) 


60.0 


(19) 


63 6 (2 0) 


64 0 (1.7) 


489 


(4.3) 


Cd A /O Av 

58.9 (3.9) 


Oroioizing recall election is legal 


P 


61 7( 


16) 


67.5 


(16) 


56.0 (2.6) 


63 1 (18) 


572 


(2 6) 


58.5 (4.7) 


Each state has 2 senators 


1 


61 6 ( 


13) 


65.4 


(2.0) 


58.0 (1 5) 


64,8 (1,4) 


443 


(34) 


55,1 (5.2) 


NRA activity known as iobby)r)g 


D 

r 


61 1 ( 


1.5) 


63 6 


(2 0) 


5o 0 (2 0) 


66,6 (1.6) 


408 


(4.0) 


40 7 (3 7) 


□mSfsnce Detween us ana U5bn 


n 


60 8 ( 


1.4) 


63.2 


(20) 


58.4 (1.9) 


62. 7 (1.7) 


45.2 


(2.8) 


£A A /il CV 

609 (4.5) 


Describe presidential responsibilities 


1 


58 2 ( 


t.7) 


56,7 


(22) 


59,6 (23) 


62.0 (2.1) 


39.8 


(3.5) 


51 7(4.8) 


US has more than 2 political parties 


1 


58.2 ( 


13) 


620 


(2.0) 


547 (16) 


62.4 (15) 


423 


(2.8) 


47.2 (3.5) 


toc^ government does not issue passports 


1 


57 6 ( 


16) 


652 


(2.0) 


50.7 (2 0) 


59.1 (1.8) 


5C.^ 


(3.0) 


47.6 (3.1) 


Laws prevented some from voting 


R 


57 5 { 


17) 


59 7 


(19) 


55 4 (2.2) 


60 1 (1.8) 


44.7 


(3-1) 


50.9 (36) 


Secretary of State member of Cabinet 


1 
1 


57 5 { 


17) 


569 


(25) 


58.0 (1.8) 


CB A Ai 

58 9 (Z.O) 


533 


(3.5) 


48.8 (4.2) 


DecUration: Right to life, liberty, etc 


a 

n 


57 3 ( 


16) 


57 2 


(21) 


57 3 (2 5) 


59 7 (19) 


43.7 


(3.5) 


57 0 (37) 


National convention selects pres. candidaie 


tJ 

r 


56 9 1 


1.2) 


61 0 


(18) 


53 1 (16) 


595 (1 4) 


404 


(32) 


495 (4.5) 


Quote from Declaration 


U 


56 S( 


14) 


553 


(24) 


57 7 (1.7) 


58.1 (16) 


50.3 


(3.5) 


45.4 (4,1) 


Supreme Court least influenced by lobby 


P 


56.4 ( 


12) 


605 


(16) 


52.6 (1.9) 


60.0 (15) 


422 


(3.5) 


42.7 (4.1) 


Incorne tax gives federal government most income 


1 


55 9 ( 


15) 


57.6 


(21) 


54 4 ( 2.3) 


58.7 (1.7) 


42.8 


(4.0) 


48.1 (3.3) 


Checks and balances 


r\ 
\J 


54 9 i 


14) 


566 


(2.1) 


53,3 (19) 


56.7 (1.7) 


44.8 


(23) 


49.6 (5.9) 


Impeaching legislators is legal 


a 
r 


54 8t 


14) 


61 1 


(17) 


46 6 (2 0) 


55 5 (1 7) 


548 


(3.1) 


50 D (3.D) 


Definition of judicial review 


n 

D 


54 6 ( 


13) 


55.9 


(18) 


53 4 (2 0) 


56 2 (16) 


44.0 


(3.6) 


52 9(4.8) 


Interstate highways 


P 


54 4 { 


14) 


58.1 


(1.7) 


51.1 (21) 


57.0 (1,6) 


43.8 


(3 1) 


47.3 (4,3) 


Marshall court: constitutionality of Idws 


0 


54 4 ( 


14) 


559 


(2.2) 


52 9 (1 7) 


56.8 (1.8) 


44.7 


(3.2) 


45.7 (3 0) 


Senate approves Supreme Court appointments 


1 


54 2( 


14) 


57.1 


(2.1) 


51.4 (1.8) 


56 2 (1.5) 


40.0 


(34) 


39.3 (3.6) 


Veto override: 2/3 vote both houses 


o 
r 


53 7 ( 


14) 


55 0 


(1.9) 


52.3 (1 7) 


54 9 (1.6) 


471 


(41) 


53 3 (3.5) 


State asserntrfy is in legislative branch 


1 
1 


52 2{ 


16) 


57 1 


(19) 


47.6 (2 3) 


54 9 (1,9) 


41 5 


(37) 


44.1 (3 4) 


Right to reiigiOLis freedom in amendrDents 


M 


51 3{ 


17) 


460 


(19) 


54.6 (2 2) 


51 7 (21) 


51 8 


(3.6) 


47 9 (3 6) 


Federal judges approved by Senate 


1 


51 3( 


14) 


57 3 


(18) 


45 7 (1 8) 


53.6 (15) 


422 


(3 6) 


35 7 (4 1) 


Refe rendu rTH- vote on Questions on ballot 


o 
r 


50 1 { 


17) 


51 7 


(22) 


48.5 (22) 


52.4 (19) 


375 


(3 7) 


46.0 (36) 


Governor is executive branch 


1 


49 9 ( 


17) 


565 


(20) 


43 8 (2.1) 


51.7 (2 0) 


388 


(34) 


46.4 (4.5) 


Power to tax t)elongs to Congress 


1 


49 6 ( 


13) 


53 3 


(19) 


46.2 (1.6) 


53.4 (1.5) 


37.6 


(3.8) 


35.4 (4.8) 


Best Question for opinion poll 


r 


48 6 ( 


15) 


49 7 


(20) 


47 6 (2 0) 


5 JO (1.0) 


28 V 


(2.7) 


38.0 (4.Z) 


LA Purchase: powers not granted 


1 


48 1 ( 


15) 


508 


(2 0) 


45 5 (2 0) 


50 5 (1 6) 


384 


(3 8) 


40.3 (3.4) 


Courts settle disputes 


1 


47 0( 


15) 


52.3 


(22) 


42 0 (Vo) 


50 5 ( 1 / ) 


31.6 


(36) 


35.1 (3.7) 


Ban on double )eopardy 


r\ 
u 


46 5 ( 


18) 


52 0 


(24) 


41.5 (2 0) 


51.2 (19) 


26,0 


(3.2) 


32.4 (3 9) 


Cabinet is executive branch 


I 


45.7 ( 


1.3) 


51 0 


(22) 


40 7 (1 7) 


47,4 (1 7) 


384 


(29) 


38 9 (3.3) 


Constitution sets qualifications for Congress 


1 


45 3 ( 


15) 


471 


(24) 


43 6 (1 7) 


48 1 (1.8) 


355 


(2.9) 


359 (4,5) 


Treaty ratmeo by senate 


n 
r 


45 3 ( 


13) 


462 


(2 2) 


42.7 (16) 


47.2 (16) 


33.4 


(3.5) 


37.8(4.2) 


Citizens rernove official by recall election 


n 

r 


45 2 ( 


17) 


46 5 


(2 0) 


43 9 (2 1) 


47 4 (2 1) 


346 


(3.1) 


36.2 (4.2) 


Chart shows steps to become president 


n 

r 


44 7 ( 


13) 


46 4 


(2 0) 


43 2 (1 6) 


49 6 (1 4) 


280 


(3 3) 


25 3 (3 9) 


Supremacy clause 


0 


44 4 ( 


13) 


481 


(2 0) 


40 6 (1 7) 


46 8 (1 5) 


391 


(31) 


35 6 (4 U) 


Who votes m closed primary 


P 


44 3 ( 


1 5) 


46 1 


(18) 


42 7 (2 4) 


46 1 (18) 


37.5 


(3 1) 


An A j4 ^\ 

40 0 (3 7) 


Ct^A tiiith nrv\t'd CAnslfirc than rAnc 


1 


42 8 ( 


14) 


45 7 


(18) 


**U.U ir \J) 




306 


(28) 




Method to replace vice-president 


P 


41 4( 


14) 


40 5 


(19) 


427(1 8) 


43 ; . 6) 


31 8 


(3.0) 


33.0 (3.0) 


Procedures for presidential nomination 


P 


39 2 { 


13) 


40 9 


(19) 


37 6(1 5) 


40 6(1 6) 


349 


(30) 


36 3 (3 4) 


Local government does not license iiUv^eis 


1 


36 9 ( 


16) 


40.4 


(2.2) 


3' .4 (2.1) 


39 9(1 8) 


318 


(3.6) 


39.5 (3 4) 


Congress can double income tax 


1 


38 7 ( 


1 4{ 


41 8 


(21) 


35 8 (1 8) 


40 5(1 6) 


332 


(3 2) 


28 4 (3 7) 


How presidential candidate nominaied 


P 


38.2 ( 


1.6) 


44 5 


(2.0) 


32 0 (1 9) 


40.1 (1 6) 


295 


(3.3) 


28 6 (3 4) 


Senator's term IS 6 years 


1 


36 7 ( 


14) 


40 0 


(21) 


33 7 (1 7) 


37 4 (1 8) 


336 


(32i 


31 6(3 4) 


Deflnit^OTi of bicameralism 


*\ 

u 


36 7 ( 


16) 


350 


(2 0, 


38 2 u0) 


38 3(1 7) 


27.4 (3 4/ 


31 9(42) 


President House impeach. Senate convict 


d 


35 9 ( 


15) 


383 


(2 1) 


33 7 (^6) 


37 7(1.8) 


283 


(27) 


29 5 (3 7) 


Department of State loreign affairs 




35 6 ( 


1 7) 


40 2 


(2 5) 


31 5 (1 6) 


37 5(2 0) 


253 


(3.5) 


30.4 (3 0) 


PACs raise money 


p 


35 2 ( 


14) 


344 


(17) 


36 0(2 1) 


35 6 (1 7) 


33 5 


(3.4) 


30,8(3.9) 


federal government helps buy homes, businesses 


1 


34 6 ( 


12) 


38 4 


(18) 


31 2 (1 9) 


351 (1 4) 


39 9 


(3 2) 


28 9(3 2) 


Amendments authorize income ta« 


t 


33 1 ( 


1 1) 


36 9 


(16) 


294(1 6) 


36 2(1 3) 


21 0 


(2 9) 


19 9(2.8) 


Candidate gets lOO^^'o eiecioral votes 


1 


28 6 ( 


3) 


33 8 


n7) 


24 1 (1 B) 


32 0(1 4) 


165 


(2 6) 


152(2 4) 



* Wote The items were categorized as follows P = Political Processes R - Rights, Responsibilities, and the Law. 0 Democratic Principles and the Purpose of Government and 
I n Structures and Functions of Pofitical institutions Standard errors are presented in parentheses li can be said with 95 percent coflainty that tor each population of interest, the 
percentage ot students responding correctly is within t 2 standard errors of the estmr^aied value 



ERIC 
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109 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS RESPONDING CORRECTI.Y 



TO THE CIVICS A£SESSMENT 



ITEMS, 1988 



QRA0E12 (continued) 



tTioory of $oci«t contrxl 

County stwrm is in exacutive branch 

Suprtma Court: ma^rlty strikes down laws 

MraQe Pertantag* of Students 
ftespondirig Correctly 



MTEfipRT* 

D 
I 
I 



TOTAL 

27 7(1 4} 

27,1 (1.3) 
14.5(1.0) 



31 9(2.1) 
28.5(1.5) 
194(1 7) 



23 9(14) 
25 9(1 7) 
100(1.2) 



WHiTt 

28 7 (1 8) 
28 5(1 5) 
15 3(1 2) 



MJCK 



24 7(26) 283(3 7) 
21 4(2.9) 227(3 3) 
102(1.9) 8.8(2.3) 



66.5(05) 67 8(0.8) 65.3(0.5) 68 9(0.5) 57.1 (1 0) 58,9(1.2) 



*Nflle: Tr» ite<ns were categorized as follows P Political Processes; R = Rights. Responsibilities, and the Law. D - Democratic Principles and the Purpose of Government; and 
I = Structures and Fur>ct(0ns of Political institutjons Standard errors are presented in parentheses It can be satd witt) 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the 
percentage of students responding correctly is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value 



AVERAGE PERCENT CORRECT FOR EACH CIVICS CONTENT ARFA, 19SH 



GRADE 12 




TOTAl 


MALE 


FEMALf 


WHITE 


■LACK 


HISmiHC 


POtlTlCAL PROCESSES 


1 Average Percent Correct 
1 Difference 


64 5(0 5) 


65 9 (0 8) 
14 (04) 


63 2(0.5) 
-13 (0 3) 


66 9 (06) 
2 4 (0 3) 


55 0(1.0) 
-96(1,0) 


56 7(1,2) 
-7.8(1.1) 


RIGHTS. RESPONSIBILITIES. 
AND THE LAW 


1 Average Percent Correct 
1 Difference 


76 9 (O S) 


78 3 (0 8) 
-0 6 (04) 


79 4 (0 4) 
0 5(0 4) 


60 8 (0 5) 
19 (0 2) 


72 8(1 1) 
-61(1 0) 


714(1.2) 
-7 5(1 1) 


DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES AND 
THE PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT 


1 Average Percent Correct 
1 Difference 


61 4 (06) 


6? 9 (0 9) 
1 4(05) 


60 1 (05) 
-1 3 (0.4) 


63 8(06) 
2 3(03) 


50 8(1 2) 
-10,6(1 1) 


55 0(1.6) 
-6 5(1.5) 


STRUCTURES AND FUNCTIONS 
OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1 Average Percent Correct 
1 Difference 


63.6 (0 6) 


65.7(09) 
21 (04) 


61.6(0 6) 
-2 0(04) 


66 1 (0 6) 

2 5(0.2) 


531 (1 1) 

-10.5(1 0) 


55 6(1 3) 
-80(1.1) 



Standard errors are presented m parentheses li can be said with 9*^ percent certainty that for each population of interest, the average percentage of students responding correctly is 
within + 2 standard errors of the estimated value Note "Oiffefence ' refers to the difference between the national and subpopulation results 
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ERIC 
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